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The Rev. Dr. A. R. Thompson is both poet and 
preacher, as many of our readers well know. And 
now there is both truth and poetry in his study of 
Ruth as “The Moabite Link in the- Messianic 
Chain,” presented for their benefit on another page. 


If any of our readers are inclined to think that the 
missionary cause has little prominence in these latter 
days, let them look over our book-review pages this 
week, and observe the range of recent missionary lit- 
erature. We are sure that the extra space there given 
to this department of Christian work will be counted 
. by our readers as well occupied. 


A fresh interest is given to the history of the 
religions of the ancient Canaanites, by the study of 
these Old Testament lessons in the International 
series. Professor Briggs shed new light on the old 
Ba’al worship, a few weeks ago; and now Professor 
Hall lifts up the ruins of Dagon for a critical exami- 
nation. Meantime, the Rev. Mr. Rand tells us of the 
Concord Philosophers, some of whom are looking over 
these old cast-away religions in the hope of finding that 
which will suit their case better than Christianity. 


How common it is for Christians to talk of their 
faith being strengthened by gifts from God which are 
just in the line of their desires and fancies ; and of 
their faith being weakened, or sorely tried, by things 
from God which are not what they would have asked 





for. This is much as it would be, for a child to 
measure his father’s love by the amount of candy and 
the number of toys brought home by him to the little 
one. A father’s love is shown in the gift of school 
books and medicines in their time quite as surely as 
in the gift of candies and toys in their time. And 
God’s love for us is shown quite as much in his bestowal 
of what we shrink from, as in his gift of what we long 
for. It is very well for us to talk of our faith being 
strengthened by the evident results of God’s dealings 
with us; not by our estimate of the dealings them- 
selves before we can know the reason for them as God 
sees it now, and as we can hope to see it by and by. 
Faith is not sight; faith rests on the Giver; sight 
measures the gift. Christians are to “walk by faith, 
not by sight.” 


We do not sufficiently appreciate the value of 
pressure in the formation of character. “ A child 
left to himself bringeth his mother to shame,” says 
the inspired proverb. And all of us are, in a sense, 
children all our lives through. The best qualities 
which any of us possess have been given to us, or 
have been made effective in us, through some such 
outside and inside pressure as a child must have 
brought to bear on him to keep him from growing to 
worthlessness or going to ruin. There is nothing 
that any of us can do exceptionally well that we were 
not somehow forced into, or trained into, by severe 
pressure. All our powers of endurance also came to 
us in that way. We learned to endure by having to 
endure—whether we wanted to or not. If we had 
been left to ourselves in our character shaping and 
training, we also should have brought our mothers, or 
our mother’s children, to shame. There is nothing 
we have more reason to be grateful for, than the 
pressure which in one way or another has been 
brought to bear upon us for the compacting and 
right hardening of our characters. Why, nowadays 
they are actually making railroad-car wheels out of 
paper; pressing pulp into a strength of resistance 
and endurance that even iron itself cannot equal. 
But for that pressure, the pulp would have remained 
pulp, useless, unattractive pulp. Because of that 
pressure, the compacted and_ solidified pulp has 
become a power, and obtained a mission, in the world. 
Many a strong character was only pulp to begin 
with ; and but for a providential pressure upon it it 
would have remained pulp to this day. And there is 
still a great deal of character-pulp which will never 
amount to anything unless it comes under a stronger 
pressure than has ever been brought to bear upon it 
thus far. Pressure upon us is the last thing in the 
world we ought to think of regretting—unless, indeed, 
we want to remain pulp. 


The ability to acquire is almost always inferior to 
the ability to use. To gain flesh and bodily vigor is 
one thing, a very good thing in its way; but to use 
all of one’s physical powers aright is another thing, a 
great deal more of a thing in its way. A man’s real 
worth as a man among men, even on the plane of 
physical contests, is decided not by the weighing 
scales or the measuring tape, but by his ability to 
employ his muscle and nerve to a practical purpose. 
The best soldier, or the best oarsman, or the best 
cricket player, or the best pedestrian, or the best 





athlete in any trial of strength or endurance, is not 
the man who has most power, but the man who uses 
his powers most effectively. And it requires a lower 
order of ability to take on flesh and strength than to 
make good use of them when acquired. So again in 
every sphere of endeavor. It takes less of a man to ac- 
quire money than to use money ; to roll up wealth than 
to make use of wealth,—to make use of it for permanent 
good, outside of its own reproduction. George Pea- 
body, for example, showed his superiority to ordinary 
millionaires by the use he made of his money ; showed 
a superiority that had never been shown or suggested 
by his acquiring more than most of them in his day. 
And so with the rich men who are now on the stage 
of action. When it comes to a comparison of ability 
by the power of acquisition, the most worthless speci- 
men of the gold and silver mine-gambling million- 
aires of the Western mountain slopes, is on a par 
with, or is a little ahead of, the merchant-princes, or 
successful bankers, or railroad kings, of the Eastern 
coast. But when it comes to the using of money, to 
the using of it beyond the user’s personal advantage 
or aggrandizement, then the superior man shows his 
superiority beyond a peradventure. And as it is with 
money, so it is with knowledge, and influence, and 
even with spiritual, power. - It is less of a matter to 
acquire knowledge than it is to use knowledge. As 
a rule it is not the man who has acquired most knowl- 
edge who uses his knowledge to the best account, or 
who even knows how to use it most advantageously. 
So, again, it is by no means sure to be the man who 
has most influence who uses his influence with the 
largest results of good to others. And in the highest 
realm of soul-character, it is not so difficult to acquire 
or obtain, asit is to expend and use. Not what we 
get but what we do with our gettings, is the truest 
measure of our ability and our worth among our fel- 
lows. Giving is not only more of a blessing than 


receiving; but it is a better test of character and 
power. 





THE CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION 


There is no faculty of the mind which has a more 
direct influence on the building of character and the 
shaping of self than the imagination. And yet in 
most schemes of education the culture of the imagina- 
tion is either neglected altogether or it is directed 
solely to the enriching of that faculty as a mental 
rather than as a moral power. 

Imagination is mental picture-making; the fecalty 
of the imagination is the power which the mind has 
of picturing to itself things that are without and 
things that are within; things that are, and things 
that are not; things that are past, that are present, 
or that are to come. The dream which terrifies the 
child at night, the pleasing reverie which captivates 
the fancy by day, the superstitious fear which shrinks 
back at every sound, are products of the imagination. 
But that is not all. The happy conjecture which 
suddenly illumines what months of research had 
failed to reveal, springs oftenest from imagination,— 
from the vivid picturing to oneself of all the facts in 
the problem, of their relations one to another, and of 
their action upon each other. What makes the past 


so real to one, and so far away and unreal to another? 
Simply this, that the one has the power and habit of 
picturing that past to himself, and so making it real ; 
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while in the other the habit of imagination has never 
been cultivated. 

Two men listen to the reading of the same poem. 
Both receive a certain amount of pleasure from the 
reading; but that pleasure may differ vastly both in 
quantity and degree. To one, the poem is merely a 
jingle of sweet sounds, “the very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice;” to the other, the melody 
and rhythm of the language will be but a minor ele- 
ment in the pleasure which he derives from it; picture 


poem will be as the waving of a magician’s wand, at 
which scene dissolves into scene, and ever-new vistas 
of the beautiful open up. This man has an imagina- 
tion quick to catch each picture which the poet 
describes, and ready to fill in the details of the vision 
suggested by a single incidental word or phrase. The 
other lacks that play of imagination, and poetry is for 
him robbed of its greatest charm. 


It is this power of filling the mind with images of 
the beautiful or the terrible, of the good or the bad, 
which gives imagination its mighty power for weal or 
woe in every human life. And it is this potency of 
the imagination for good or evil in life, which renders 
it essential that the imagination should be cultivated 
from a moral standpoint. If the imagination were 
merely a toy to play with in our hours of ralaxation ; 
if it were merely, as so many think, the originator of 
pleasing fancies and impossible day-dreams, there 
might be no special call for its education. But the 
imagination lies close to the foundation of all men- 
tal and moral life; it cannot be neglected without 
causing both the mind and the character to suffer 
from the neglect; it cannot be corrupted without 
tainting the life-streams of both body and soul. If 
the imagination be not educated for good, it will edu- 
cate itself for evil; if it be not made-a stronghold for 
God, it will be likely to become a stronghold for the 
Devil. 

How, then, is the imagination to be educated 
aright? The secret of educating it aright is simply 
to use it aright; and to use it aright one must use it 
with a purpose, and with a good purpose. Usually, 
if the imagination be left alone, it may be trusted to 
keep active enough; but it will be quite as apt to 
lead the thoughts into stagnant pools and among 
clinging marsh-weeds, as to leaping waters and clear 
mountain heights. Very often parents and teachers 
think that if the boys and girls committed to their 
charge are quiet and thoughtful, there is little danger 
of their healthy mental and moral growth. Yet it is 
usually the thoughtful and silent children who are 
most exposed to the perils that come from an uncul- 
tured imagination. Every pleasing day-dream may 
be a new link in the chain which will bind them 
down at last as slaves of a selfish imagination; and 
a selfish imagination is likely to develop into a vicious 
imagination. So is it with children; so is it with 
grown-up persons. The imagination which is not 
held under the free control of the will is liable to 
become a curse rather than a blessing to its owner. 


There is no better book for the right cultivation of 
the imagination than the Bible. If you see that your 
child or your scholar is becoming the slave of idle 
or evil imaginings, you can break the habit by pro- 
viding the little mind with something better to make 
pictures of. The Bible is full of pictures, and all its 
pictures have a message for the soul. The white top 
of Lebanon cleaving the clear Syrian sky, the cool 
valleys and the leafy trees on the river’s bank, the 
burning desert where men perish for lack of water, 
the wind shaking the growing corn, the gathering 
storm, and the sudden whirlwind out of the south,— 
all these pictures of nature can be gathered from the 
Bible for the child, and be made the vehicle of truth 
about God and man. What child will not listen 
entranced to tle story of Joseph, or Samuel, or David, 
or of David’s Three Mighty Men, and will not pic- 
ture and re-picture to itself the peaceful shepherd life 
in Palestine, the prison and the throne, the daily ser- 
vice in the tubernacle, the daring onslaught in battle, 
the cup poured out for the glory of the Lord? Or 








| where an invisible hand holds him up; then the 
will be chasing picture in his mind, each line of the | kingly feast in presence of those who sought his hurt 











a single passage may be taken, such as the Twenty- 
third Psalm,—the Children’s Psalm,—and the chil- 
dren may be taught to unveil for themselves the 
pictures which are in it:—the sheep following the 
shepherd, their guide and protector ; the green, shady 
pastures; the quiet waters; then picture following 
picture,—the wounded one made whole and following 
his Guide now through a strait and narrow path lead- 
ing upward, now through the dark and gloomy valley 


in vain, the head anointed, the overflowing cup, and 
finally the picture of the everlasting mansion. Surely 
there are in this Book pictures enough with which to 
cultivate and purify the imagination. Why should 
not a child find as much pleasure (and more profit) 
in picking out for itself Bible word-pictures as in 





hunting toy puzzle-pictures for grotesque faces that 
are hidden among the trees, and which serve only to | 
prompt the imagination without satisfying or inform- | 
ing it. 

Those who know to what extent the imagination | 
makes the man will not think any discipline wasted | 
which brings the imagination under the control of 
the will. “ Man is what he eats,” says the pitiful 
maxim of the materialists; it would be more truthful 
to say, Man is what his imagination makes him. All, 
both young and old, ought to realize more vividly 
that the power of imagination is as much e gift of God 
as is the logical faculty, and that therefore, like it, it 
is to be used with a purpose. Wherever a man may 
use his reason in the service of God, he may use, and 
ought to use, his imagination. What a gain in the 
Sunday-school there would be if every Sunday-school 
teacher used the picture-making faculty of his mind, 
to make real to himself the condition and needs of his 
scholars, their material surroundings, and their men- 
tal and moral wants. What a sudden increase in the 
power of the pulpit would result if every minister, in 
virtue of this faculty, would put himself in the place 
of his hearers,—in the place of the untutored man for 
whom the words must be very simple if they are to 
be understood, as well as in the place of the cultured 
and critical professional man, who has been tormented 
all the week, it may be, with the cant of “ modern 
thought,” and who is thirsting for such a draught of 
the water of life as he remembers to have quaffed 
when a boy. There is no condition of life in which 
there is not a continual call for the exercise of a cul- 
tured imagination. 

But what of those who, having reached manhood 
or middle age without having brought the imagina- 
tion under control, and without dreaming of the 
noble uses to which it may be put? Such will not | 
find it an easy task at first to call away the imagina- 
tion from idle and profitless dreaming, to bring it to 
work with a purpose. Long license may have weak- 
ened the will, and sapped the mental strength. Nev- 
ertheless such a person can gain the control of his | 
imagination, just as a child can be taught to control 
his ; like the child, he must make an effort to use it, 
he must fill it with healthful images from God’s Book, 
he must constantly picture to himself that which is, 
and that which may be, in the line of his chosen work. 
Above everything, he must constantly strive to pre- 
vent the imagination from running riot over his will. 

A cultured imagination—one used with an intelli- 
gent purpose—is one of the best allies which a man 
can have in the battle of life. Is he called to enter 
a new sphere of action? The right use of his imagi- 
nation will be shown in picturing out to himself the 
duties which he may have to perform, and the best 
methods of doing them. Is he hesitating bet ween the 
right and the wrong? He will picture to himself the 
goodness and beauty of the right and the hatefulness 
of the wrong, and his weakness will become strength. 
Has his work been brought to a stand-still? His 
imagination will help him to realize how many are 
the ways in which man may serve God, and will aid 
to a right decision as to what service he may now 





properly undertake. Thus used, the imagination 
cannot but be a mighty power for good in his life. 


From being the weakest point in the Christian’s 


armor, it will have become the strongest. For if the 
imagination be consciously won for the service of 
God, the issue of the battle in that life will no longer 
be doubtful. 

What rule does the inspired Record give for the 
culture of the imagination? It is a very simple one, 
and very clear: “ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think 


on these things. . . . And the God of peace shall be 
with you.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There was never a time when so many letters, pressed 
for attention in this department of The Sunday School 
Times, as just now. If we should give place to every 
request for an answer in Notes on Open Letters, there 
would be no room for anything else in our pages, and 
even then there would be letters left unnoticed. The 
best we can do is to select out of the many those which, 
all things considered, seem to us best suited to meet the 
needs, or to promote the welfare, of our readers. 


One of the constant temptations of a Christian is the 
temptation to think that he could serve God better 
in some other place than just where he is at present. A 
Wisconsin reader, who is ina disturbed state of mind on 
this point, writes: 

I would like to have you answer, through Notes on Open 
Letters, the following questions : What is a positive evidence of 
a Divine call to a certain work? That is, how may a person 
know that he may enter into a certain work having no fear in 
regard to his being in the lineof duty? To explain: five years 
ago I gave my heart to God, and I have always had a desire to 
work for him. I entered the Sunday-school field as soon as I 
had the opportunity, but I am not satisfied. There is more 
that I could do if my circumstances permitted. Iam assistant- 
postmaster of this place; my pay is so light that it takes all the 
time to make a living, and I have no time for doing the work 
which rests like a great burden upon me. I haveno rest; my 
mind is not at ease only when I am engaged in the Lord’s work ; 
when engaged in secular employment my mind is heavy, and it 
seems that [am not in my right place. I have no means of 
support except my wages; if it were not for that I should not 
hesitate, but, under the circumstances, I am not positive 
whether it would be duty to give up my present employment 
and engage in that work which lies on my heart all the time. 
I am not afraid but what I would be provided for if it was right 
for me to give up my secular employment. Now, suppose that 
my service should be beneficial to the church, and God should 
bless me in that kind of work, so that I should know that I 
was in the line of duty, would it be right for me to give up my 
means of support and engage in that work ? 

Have you shaped your question just right? You ask, 
What is a positive evidence of Divine call to a certain 
work? but the whole drift of your letter seems to show 
that your question ought to read, What is a Divine call 
away from a certain work to a very uncertain state of 
being? You evidently have a work already in hand; a 
work that ought to have your head and heart; a work 


|of daily duty-doing; a work of glorifying God by 


fidelity in your private and public life. But you say 
there is another work, a work beyond your present 
sphere of duty, which lies on your heart all the time. 
From your statement of the case, your present work 
ought to lie on your heart all the time; and all other 
work ought to be left to those who have it in their 
sphere of duty. Your mistake seems to be in separating 
secular work from religious work. You ought not to 
live for money-making ; but you ought to live for Christ 
in duty-doing. God wants good assistant postmasters, 
and good Sunday-school teachers. If you can bea good 
man at those two posts, you can honor God and benefit your 
fellows in a high degree. If you cannot fill those places 
well, you would not be likely to be of much service in 
telling other people that they ought to do their duty. 
If indeed the Lord should find you so faithful where 
you are that he knows you will do well elsewhere, he will 
call you so plainly that you will not need to write and 
ask us whether or not the call is from him. Mean- 
time, if you think you really could do good work for God 
in a larger field, see to it that you prove to him that you 
can fill this field to its outer edges. As long as a man 
rattles round in a small field, his only hope of doing bet- 
ter is in a still smaller one. 


A few weeks ago we gave prominence to a letter from 
a Massachusetts lady asking hints in the line of wise 
reading, together with our comments on the subject 
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thus broached. What we had to say at that time has so 
stimulated thought and correspondence on the part of 
our readers, that if the original inquirer should under- 
take to read all that has been written for her benefit 
since then, she would not be likely to puzzle herself over 
what else to read. And a noticeable feature in the let- 
ters which have come in from every side is the desire to 
name particular books—the same books for all—for a 
course of reading. For example, a Minnesota corres- 
pondent sends an extended letter on the subject, with 
this accompanying suggestion : 

I send it because it seems to me what people need is the men- 

tion of specific books, rather than general directions. 
And he refers to the “seven books” named by Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton as the specific books for every- 
body’s reading: “The Bible, Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe.” But we differ entirely, 
with both the Minnesota and the Harvard man, in think- 
ing that the mention of specific books, except by way of 
illustrating a point, is the way to counsel people toa 
course of wise reading. You might as well name specific 
medicines to be taken by all sick persons, or specific food 
to be eaten by all well persons. The patent-medicine 
dealers will tell you the one medicine, or the seven medi- 
cines, which can cure (according to their claim) all the 
ills “that flesh is heir to;” but our advice to you is, 
Don’t believe their story; and, above all, don’t depend 
on their nostrums. So, again, the man who keeps a 
railroad-building boarding-house on the Atlantic coast 
will say that there is nothing like corned-beef and cab- 
bage for people generally. But if he should try his 
hand on the Pacific slope he would find the need of rice. 
Moreover, there are people who would want something 
to eat quite outside of his bill of fare, on either shore. 
The books named (the six books, not the seven, for the 
Bible stands by itself, it is reading-matter in the sense 
that air is food, but it is not to be put on a level with 
Goethe any more than oxygen is with sauer-kraut) are 
good books for some persons, and poor books for other 
persons. What is wanted as a help to a wise course of 
reading is not “ the mention of specific books,” but rather 
“general directions.” And this brings upa whole series 
of letters received by us recommending the course of the 
“ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” Here is 
a good specimen of them all. It is from a New York 
State reader, who, in referring to our response to the 
Massachusetts lady, says: 

Your reply was full of excellent and helpful suggestions, but 
I looked in vain for some reference to what seemed to me to be 
the desideratum tor the case in hand, and also for the great 
class which it represents. May Iask why you did not mention 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle? Here is a 
course of reading so arranged as to require forty minutes per 
day, and covering, in a remarkable way, the fields of history, 
science, and general literature. Indeed, last year there was 
introduced a Preparatory Greek Course in English, which is to 
be followed this year by a similar work in Latin. This is an 
innovation in the study of the classics through the English 
tongue, which may be the “ beginning of the end”’ of years of 
thumbing ponderous lexicons and dull grammars. Leaving 
that as a hint to the Charles Francis Adams School, it remains 
to be said that the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
gives to its members the benefits of a well selected course of 
general and special reading, both entertaining and valuable; 
develops the habit of consecutive thought, with reviews and 
examinations sufficient to fix in the mind the matter gone over; 
and finally affords that healthful stimulus and sympathy so 
essential to effective mental wgrk. And all this at very small 
expense (last year less than seven dollars all told). 

We have no doubt that the course of reading thus 
referred to has proved helpful to a great number of per- 
sons. We commend it in its sphere, as we should com- 
mend the college commons for those who preferred that 
way of living rather than at their own table, and for 
those who could not afford anything else. Wecommend 
it as we should commend Cook’s Excursion Parties to 
the Holy Land, for those who could not well arrange, or 
so well arrange, any other plan of a visit to Palestine. 
But there are those who would not move best in leading 
strings. We thought from the letter of the Massa- 
chusetts lady that she needed such hints as we gave her 
rather than a list of the great literary works of the ages, 
or a circular of any association of readers whatsoever; 








and we are of that opinion still. Yet we have no doubt 

that very many of our readers would be more likely to | 
read to advantage by a connection with the Chautauqua | 
Literary and Scientific Circle than if left to themselves, 
even with the hint of any general directions or the sug- | 
gestion of any general principles to be worked out in 

their own experience. Hence we are glad to give the | 
address of Miss Kate F. Kimball, of Plainfield, New 

Jersey, as the Office Secretary of that Circle, and to | 
refer inquirers to her for the details of its widely work- | 
ing plan, She will iorward circulars to applicants, 


“TRINITAS, UNITAS, DEITAS.” 


A MEDIAVAL LaTIN HyMyN. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Trinity, unity, Deity 
Eternal ; 

Majesty, potency, purity 
Supernal! 


Stone and mountain, rock and fountain, 
Breath and bridge most certain, 
Travelled way ; 
Sun and light and brightness, snowy peak in whiteness, 
Perfect day! 


Thou art lover and giver, 
Creator, receiver, 
Redeemer, 

And door unto life; 


Thou art favor and fitness 
And splendor and brightness 
And fragrance, 

Where deadness is rife. 


Thou art highest and nighest ; 
Of monarchs the king, and of statutes the spring, 
And the judge— 

Whom angels adore: 


These laud thee, applaud thee, 
And chant in their song, as they praise loud and 
long, 
Whom they love— 
Thy saints evermore. 


Thou art greatness and oneness— 
The flower as it shineth, the rose as it twineth ;— 
Then rule us and save us 
And bring us before thee 
In glory 
And joy, we implore thee. 


Thou art God in thy justice 
And trueness and goodness ; 
Thou art wholly and solely 
The Lord !— 
To thee be the glory 
Which saints, in the highest, accord. 





THE MOABITE LINK IN TUE MESSIANIC 
CHAIN. 


BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Why should there have been a Moabite link in the 
Christly chain? 

First, because Moab was the descendant and repre- 
sentative of Lot; and Lot was the only man of Abraham’s 
kindred who clung to him steadfastly through all that 
critical journey from Chaldea to Canaan‘on which the 
salvation of the world depended. Terah, the father of 
Abraham, started with them. But Terah came no far- 
ther than Haran, which was far short of Canaan. There 
they dwelt, and there Terah died. There can be no 
reason imagined for this strange, long pause in Haran, 
and for their departure from it as soon as Terah was 
dead, but that he drooped and faltered in the faith which 
at first he shared with his son, and finally relinquished 
it altogether. But, if Terah failed in faith and purpose, 
and kept the rest for weary years out of Canaan, and him- 
self out of it altogether, the faith of Lot, his son’s son, 
did not fail, nor did his purpose change, but, adhering 
patiently to Abraham, he finally came with him into 
the land of promise. Lis later life was obscured with 
shadows of sin and shame, which are in painful contrast 
with its morning of bright promise. Like many an other 
man, he seemed to have had little power to bea: pros- 
perity. For all that sullies his name is traceable to the 
time when his wealth of flocks and herds became so great 
that he could remain no longer in the godly company of 
his elder kinsman, but, leaving Canaan to him, selected 
for himself the valley of Sodom because it was well 
watered, regardless of the utter vileness of its inhabit- 
ants. He chose his home for its promise of earthly 
advantage, and in the end lost it all. The shadows 
deepen rapidly over his descendants. Yet he is “ right- 
eous Lot” in St. Peter’s Epistle, and his confused and 
darkened life seems never to have lost its twilight of 
faith. In comparison with the father of the faithful, he 
is at a sorry disadvantage. Butif from any side-line 
there might be woven a strand in the lineage of the 
great Son of Abraham, surely that strand might be from 
the household of Lot, All the more, when we find, 


afterward, Rebekah brought in to be the wife of Isaac 


from among the kindred remaining behind in Padan-aram. 
A second reason for this non-Hebrew element in the 


| Hebrew lineage of the promised Christ lies in its proph- 





ecy of his absolute humanness. The Hebrew element 
in his genealogy keeps before us the divine selection of 
the choicest of human nature in the stock of which he 
was to be the flower and fruit. The non-Hebrew ele- 
ment in it suggests to us the trueness, realness, absolute- 
ness of his human nature in its reach and inclusiveness. 
Ages- afterward, the divine word by Isaiah, the prophet, 
affirmed that it was a light thing for Messiah to be God’s 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel; that he was also to be given to bea 
light to the Gentiles, to be the salvation of God to the 
ends of the earth. One evangelist, St. Matthew, writing 
in the current Hebrew dialect for Hebrew readers, traces 
his genealogy up to David and Abraham. But another, 
St. Luke, writing in Greek for all the world of that day, 
traces it up to Adam, the son of God. He himself, when 
he came, told his Jewish hearers that he had other sheep 
not of that (Jewish) fold whom he must also bring, so 
that in the end there might be one flock and one Shep- 
herd. St. Paul the Apostle, “not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father,” declares 
that “in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” Speak- 
ing in the Spirit, he calls him “The Man,” “The 
second Man,” “The second Adam,” just as he had hab- 
itually called himself “The Son of Man.” So was 
indicated clearly his absolute humanness. From this 
it was intended to result, that, son of a Jewish mother 
though he was, there should never be one of human 
kindred, of whatsoever sex, or age, or condition, or 
clime, or time, who, “looking unto Jesus,” should not 
be able to recognize in him a kinsman, a friend, of trust- 
worthy human sympathy, of real human help. That 
result inevitably followed. The Christ after the flesh 
did become a perpetual, prevalent, potent, redemptive 
presence; and in this lies his full power of redemption. 
His identification with human nature is complete; so 
that all that comes uf him belongs to human nature by 
the gift of God. And he is “the True Light,” and “the 
Life of men.” See now how plainly this was prophesied 
in the make-up of his lineage. How could that lineago 
have been broader? Init are the lofty and the lowly, 
the prince and the peasant, the conqueror and the cap- 
tive, the saintly and the sinful. In it are Jew and Gen- 
tile, wise and unwise, bond and free, There are men 
in it with whom God spake face to face, as a man speak- 
eth with his friend; and men whose names will be lurid 
with dishonor to the end of time. There are women in 
it like the poor harlot of Jericho, and the desolate widow 
of Moab, and the adulterous wife of the cheated and 
murdered Hittite. Do these strange, wild blendings 
mean nothing? Are not these the awful hieroglyphics 
which, in the book of his genealogy, predict the intense 
and absolute humanness of the Son of man? 

The Moabite link in the Christly chain was Ruth. 
Her story has its place in the divine record for two rea- 
sons. First, to explain and justify her having been made 
of God the ancestress of King David, and remotely of 
the greater than he, Jesus our King. Second, to exhibit, 
for the imitation of all after ages, the wisdom of her 
choice of God’s people to be her people, and of God to 
be her God. She takes her rightful place in that goodly 
company of women, the record of whose faith and cour- 
age crosses the ancient history as the star-jeweled belt 
of the Milky Way crosses the midnight sky. In the 
dim, dreary time of the Judges, when men seem to have 
lost their manhood, womanly courage seems to have 
risen in serene beauty. Womanly purpose attempted 
and achicved, when men shrunk back in abject terror, 
Womanly faith took the front of danger, into which even 
brave men would not go save under a woman’s leader- 
ship. Womanly devotion fulfilled the rash vow of 
manly lips. Womanly feet of resolute godliness retraced 
the steps of treacherous frowardness that meaner men 
had taken away from God aid from his holy discipline. 
Witness Deborah, the prophetess, leaving the palm-tree 
under which shejudged Israel, to lead Issacharand Naph- 
tali to battle, because Barak, the chieftain; would not go 
without her. Witness'the wife of the Kenite herdsman 
nailing to the earth with the tent-pin and hammer the 
head of the cruel oppressor of the people of God. Wit- 
ness the high-souled daughter of Jephthah choosing to 
die by her father’s hand, rather than suffer her father’s 
word to be dishonored, or her native land to remain in 
peril. And witness the Moabite widow saying farewell 
forever to the home of her childhood, to follow the more 
desolate and widowed mother of her dead husband back 
to the place which could only open afresh the wounds 
of their sorrow, and make the poverty of their lot more 
miserably apparent. These are the splendid glints of 
that coming rescue for human kind, in giving which to 
the world heaven had no mind that man should share 
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with women; whose mighty Head and Front should be 
the seed of the woman, and not the son of any man. 

As to the time of Ruth, all that we know of it is, that 
it was three generations before King David. In some 
one of the ever-recurring revoltings from God to heath- 
enish idolatries, which inevitably made the idolatrous 
heathen the masters and tyrants of the revolters, when 
the insolent oppressor,chose to ravage in his raids the 
fair harvests of their fertile fields, and leave the recreant 
Hebrews to famine, out of Bethlehem (house of bread) 
fled away to Moab, Elimelech (God is my King), his 
wife Naomi (pleasant), and theirsons. Whatled them? 
Was it simple selfishness that chose to escape the pain 
of the famine at the risk of separation from God and his 
worship? Or was it a guilty choice of the idolatry of 
Moab that would make Moab a pleasant home to them ? 
Whatever it was, the harvest of retribution came speed- 
ily. When will men learn that whatsoever a nian soweth 
that shall he also reap? Elimelech never came back 
again, neither did his sons. The three died in Moab. 
But before that, the sons had further disobeyed God by 
taking to themselves wives of the idolaters of Moab. 
They went to find a home, and they succeeded in find- 
ing graves. And Naomi, the pleasant, was left to grope 
her way back again, with the cry: “Call me not Naomi, 
call me Mara, for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went out full, and the Lord hath brought 
me home again empty.” Surely this is the last place in 
which to look for an example of faith and devotion; in 
the wreck of the household of a renegade from God, who 
was willing, like Esau, to barter for a piece of bread his 
place in the holy covenant. And yet just here we find 
it. While these men, who were Israelites, could so 
easily foreswear their allegiance to God and his covenant, 
this woman of Moab, whom one of them has made his 
wife and his widow, could stand on the border of the 
home of her childhood, and with her face towards the 
land of Israel, wherein she would be an alien and a 
stranger, for love of the sorrowful mother of her dead 
husband, and for love of that God whom her husband 
had forsaken, could make her irrevocable choice of God 
and of his service, in the exquisitely plaintive words: 
“Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God; where thou diest I will 
die, and there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me 
and more also, if aught but death part thee and me!” 

It was a beautiful, a right decision, regard it as you 
will. Ifit were only a true-hearted woman clinging to 
the desolate and homesick mother of her dead husband, 
—how beautiful in that aspect is this unselfish love! A 
love, withal, that finds its channel in a kinship which 
the world to-day often makes the butt of jocose ribaldry, 
—love for a mother-in-law. God set the seal of his appro- 
bation on it. Whatcould she have supposed was before 
her? Two desolate women, each asad “‘ nevermore”’ to 
the other; and while Naomi was a woman of Israel, in 
the eyes of Israel Ruth was an alien. Ah! if she had 
come to Bethlehem a happy wifc,—but she was coming 
a poor, sorrowful widow. Yet poor as she was, she had 
love and sympathy to give to the more sorrowful than 
she. She could not have known what was before her. 
That she was really coming to be the wife of the opulent 
Boaz, and the ancestress of Israel’s greatest king. That 
she was really coming to Bethlehem, as ages afterward, 
another humble-hearted woman came to that same 
Bethlehem, to be the mother of Jesus the Christ. But 
God knew it. And when she chose to forget her own 
sorrow in the deeper sorrow of Naomi, she was made to 
forget it in the sweet happiness of years of honor and 
blessing. 

But this alone does not give us the key to her decision. 
There was another element of controlling power that led 
her thus to choose. And that was her love forGod. It 
is by no means the only instance in which some faithful 
earthly love has led one up to the love of God. Many 
a man has come to the feet of Jesus, being led by the 
hand of the woman whom God gave him, not only to be 
the sweet benediction of his home on earth, but the 
faithful messenger also to show him the way of life. 
Many a little child has been the true exponent to its 
parents of the love and life of God. Many a heart has 
been anchored to heaven by the memory of a faithful 
mother, a dearly loved sister, a holy, precious friend. 
What if this same were here? What if her strong, true 
woman heart had been famishing for God amid the 
jnanities of her ancestral religion? What if she had 
caught eagerly from the hand of her husband the heav- 
enly truth on which he set so light avalue? More 
likely Ju, what if Naomi had taught her? One true 
woman could easily suspect the real need of another 

+ 


woman, and minister to it. Does it not look as if it 
were this very thing that made her unwilling to be sep- 
arated from the dear teacher who had taught her all 
that she knew of God? But, however she got it, it is 
certain that she had it. And she kept the faith. In 
her faith in God, poverty and exile and reproach were 
endurable. What were they when they came betwixt 
her and Him? She could bear to see ker sister-in-law 
turn back to her country and her gods. But she could 
not go with her. Her choice was made. To human 
eyes, probably to her own, it seemed to be the choice of 
estrangement, and penury and affliction. But it was 
her choice of God. She knew it, and God knew it. And 
the good part was not taken away from her. She was 
choosing homelessness and exile and poverty for the 
sake of God. And God was choosing for her home, and 
wifehood, and wealth, and motherhood, in the lineage 
of his Christ. The godliness of this woman of Moab 
was profitable unto all things. It had the promise of 
life, that which now is, and that which istocome. She 
saw only the heavenly part of this in the clear vision of 
her faith, in the day when she said to Naomi: “ Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God!” 
She was choosing for heaven, and not for earth. And 
yet God made it for both. 





WHO WAS DAGON? 
BY ISAAC H. HALL, LL.B., PH. D. 


Dagon is one of the obscurities of Semitic mythology. 
Biblical students generally regard him as a fish-god, 
while other students of archxology are inclined to con- 
sider him the god of corn and fertility. 

The Babylonian-Assyrian fish-god Oannes, represented 
on the monuments with the upper parts of a man and 
the lower parts of a fish, has been merely assumed to be 
identical with the Philistine or Phoenician Dagon, with 
the Babylonian-Assyrian Dagon, and the Babylonian 
Odakon. Sir Henry Rawlinson (Essay X. in vol. I. of 
G. Rawlinson’s Herodotus) gives pretty good reasons for 
doubting the identity of the Western and the Eastern 
Dagon, and for doubting that either had anything to do 
with the fishy form or nature. This last doubt implies 
that neither of the Dagons was the same as Odakon, or 
as Oannes, which latter were something like fish-gods. 

With regard to the Western Dagon, the arguments 
for his being a fish-god are biblical only., These rest 
upon the natural meaning of the word Dagén, as a deri- 
vative of dag, a fish; and, especially, upon the passage 
1 Samuel 5: 4, where, after Dagon had fallen before the 
ark of God, and his head and the palms of his hands 
were cut off, “ only the stump of Dagon was left to him.” 
In the Hebrew the words “the stump of” are wanting. 
Our Bible margin, too, gives “the fishy part” as an 
alternative reading, which is to be understood as an 
equivalent (not for “the stump of” but) for the Hebrew 
“Dagon” in that clause. That is, the alternative Eng- 
lish reading is: “Only the fishy part was left to him.” 

Of course, if this last occurrence of the word is to be 
rendered “the fishy part,” the question is settled: the 
Philistine Dagon was a fish-god. And the only other 
understanding of the Hebrew can be: “Only Dagon, 
the idol in his true character, was left to him.” Our 
Bible here follows the Septuagint and Vulgate, the first 
of which supplies rachis (stalk), the second truncus 
(trunk), to make the corresponding interpretation—to 
which there is no general objection. The Peshitto 
Syriac has “ the body of Dagon,” but this was not pub- 
lished at the time our English Version was made. 

To this biblical argument is to be added the fact that 
in later times (though Dagon was still worshiped) the 
inhabitants of Askelon worshiped a female deity, Derce- 
tus, who had “the face of a woman, but all the rest of 
the body a fish,” and who is supposed to have been the 
female counterpart to Dagon. The name Dercetus may 
have a linguistic connection with that of Dagon. 

These considerations seem to persuade the Hebrew 
lexicographers that Dagon was a fish-god. 

On the other hand, according to Sanconiathon, as 
translated by Philo Byblus and preserved in the Pre- 
paratio Evangelica of Eusebius, Dagén was one of the 
sons of Ouranos (Heaven) and Gé (Earth), and his name 
means Sitdn, which is the Greek for bread-corn, or grain. 
Philo also says, “and Dagon, after he had found out 
bread-corn [grain] and the plough, was called Zeus 
Arotrios,” that is, Jupiter the patron of husbandry or of 
cereal culture. 

Jerome, also, explains Dagon as the Greek Zeus Aro- 
trios and the Latin Jupiter Ruralis. 

In the Etymologicum Magnum, a work compiled in 
the middle ages from the extant native Greek lexicons, 
occurs the word Bétagén, which is there defined as the 








Kronos (Saturn) of the Phenicians. Phcenician schol- 
ars explain this as a corrupt form of Baal Dagon, and 
suppose it to be the full name of the Western Dagon, 
meaning “ Lord of the bread-corn.” On the other hand, 
one Hebrew lexicographer considers it to be the same 
as Bi Dagon, or sanctuary of Dagon; though after both 
Bible and Pheenician analogy it might as well be Father 
of Dagon. 

In these matters (of Philo, Jerome, and the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum), the Pheenician scholars have rather 
the advantage of the Hebrew lexicographers. The lin- 
guistic and historical arguments are stronger on the side 
of the former. But the latter endeavor to do away with 
Philo’s words, as if he were confounding Dagon (fish) 
with Dagan (grain), and explaining the one by the 
Greek interpretation of the other. But, though that 
would be true enough if Philo had been translating 
Hebrew, it does not apply to translating (as Philo did) 
from Phenician. The word dgn occurs in the Phenician 
remains, meaning grain ; and the analogy of that tongue 
seems to show that its vocalized form should be dagén 
rather than dagan ; while it might be dagén. 

In the Oriental conception, Dagon as a fish-god would 
be regarded as a patron of increase and fertility, and 
thus have his main characteristic in common with the 
god of fertility in the crops. Swarm or increase is the 
root-meaning of both Dagén and Dagan. The latter 
would be no more “ a fish out of water” than the familiar 
Christian fish emblem. On the whole, it may be that 
the Hebrew lexicographers and the Pheenician scholars 
have but looked at different sides of the same shield. 
The Hebrew etymology of the name “ Moses” differs 
from the Egyptian; the Hebrew derivation of the name 
of the city Babylon differs from that of the cuneiform 
records, but the fact does not mislead us in either case. 
If anything more than “ the stump” of Dagon were left 
to us after so many ages, we might know better how to 
discern “the fishy part” in the various discussions and 
records. 





AMONG THE CONCORD PHILOSOPHERS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


That plain building is the Hillside Chapel where the 
Concord School of Philosophy has held its sessions. 
You might call it a carpenter’s shop; it is such an un- 
pretending building, one-storied, sharp-roofed, and an 
unpainted thing. But it has a projecting porch at one 
corner, and you see steps mounting up within the porch, 
and the style of doorway plainly is not for shop pur- 
poses. A vine weaves its green fabric of leaves along 
the front wall, but this is the only tint besides the native 
wood color. A path winds through the grassy lawn up 
to the door of the Hillside Chapel, and arranged near 
the path are several red-framed rustic benches inviting 
to a contemplative rest, all tired philosophers, 

Everything within the building is of primitive plain- 
ness, a pine-walled, bare-walled, yellow-walled room, 
open to the rafters of the roof. The seats are hard, 
tough wooden chairs. The windows are covered with 
old-fashioned curtains of green—what did our grand- 
mothers call them? There are a few busts on the walls, 
and there is an open fire-place which looks social, bor- 
ders even on the domain of the Inxurious, and suggests 
warmth on cool, rainy days, when the rain slashes 
through the neighboring forests, where Hawthorne loved 
to walk in sunny weather. 

At one side of the room is a deep, long recess, and 
here, on a slightly elevated platform, during the late 
school sessiéns, sat the lecturer at a table. Near by, at 
the lecturer’s left, sat the director, or, as he might be 
termed, the “schoolmaster,” the member of the faculty 
who presided over the philosophers. Other dignitaries 
might have been seen on the platform, and I could but 
notice a lady around whose face many years had wreathed 
their snow-drifts, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, over eighty 
years old. A. Bronson Alcott’s name appeared on the 
circular as the dean of the school, but his protracted ill- 
ness kept him at home. The man who really gave the 
most brain force to the guidance of the school and its 
discussions was Professor W. T. Harris, now a resident 
of Concord, but formerly identified with the schools of 
St. Louis. At the school sessions, the lecturer gave his 
address on a specified subject, and then the “school- 
master’s ” office was to invite general participation in its 
discussion, and see that it was closed at a seasonable 
hour. Sometimes the topic was one of such familiar 
and popular interest that remarks were readily and gen- 
erally volunteered, 

Of course, in exercises open for participation to all, a 
shot back by some one in tle audience may be as pat as 
anything shot forward by the lecturer. I was listening 
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one day to a “conversation” of which the brilliant 
Margaret Fuller was the subject, and Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
led offin the talk. Mrs. Cheney remarked that Mar- 
garet Fuller once said she thought plain sewing was 
immoral. An old lady, who had come to school that 
day bringing a practical face with her, at once retorted 
with this remark about Margaret Fuller, that “she was 
a miserable sewer!” 

The lectures have been more numerously attended 
this season than last, the ladies greatly outnumbering 
the gentlemen. The range of the subjects discussed has 
been very broad, Professor Harris giving lectures on 
Man’s Immortality in the Light of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Mr. Albee treating Norman Influences in Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Dr. Kedney discoursing 
on Art Appreciation and the Higher Criticism, Professor 

_ James Laudling on Psychology, and Mr. Block on Pla- 
tonism and Modern Thought, while, among others, Miss 
Peabody has spoken of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Mrs. 
Cheney of Nirvana. Professor dlarris gave also an 
elementary course in philosophy, and Dr. Howison’s 
place on the programme was as a special lecturer on 
Hume and Kant. Professor Harris gave one lecture to 
the topic, The Triune Nature : f God, declaring that the 
view current in our time that the theological doctrine 
of the Trinity is a useless subtlety, may be found alto- 
gether rash and unwarranted by philosophy. 

How much longer the Concord School will have any 
existence at all is a problem. Next year its sessions 
will be reduced to ten or twelve, and the subject dis- 
cussed will be Ralph Waldo Emerson, his character and 
writings. The illness of Mr. Alcott, the special founder 
of the school, unfavorably affects its continuance, and 
other lecturers cannot give it their support as fully as 
heretofore. When the wise men and wise women of 
the land, identified with the Concord School, meet next 
year, it will be on a narrowed basis of operations. 

It is a debatable question to what extent tired workers 
had better study at summer schools. No, it is not 
debatable. Let them go into the woods and put up a 
bark cabin, and be neighbors to the squirrels awhile. 
For those, however, who, without any encroachment on 
a needed vacation from head-work, can go to Concord, 
there is a charm in its patriotic traditions, and its literary 
associations also. As one feels the latter, he recalls in 
the very drone of the Concord bees the imagined hum 
of the busy honey-gatherers on the slopes of Hymettus. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A DAY HE WILL NEVER FORGET. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


It was not a very long time ago,—about four years, 
perhaps. But it seems quite a while back in the past to 
Mark Britton. He has changed considerably and learned 
much in four years; and whenever he sees a boy like 
one of his former school-fellows, Seth Denslow, he is apt 
to wonder a good deal that he could ever have admired 
ary such companion. Several of the boys in the village, 
however, took a fancy to Seth when he first came among 
them, and Mark followed their example. They used to 
think that Seth was a very knowing fellow. He had 
lived in a large city, and—according to his own account 
—had also sailed the seas over with his father, who was 
captain of aship. He was the largest boy in school, 
wore his hat carelessly on one side of his head, and 
smoked a pipe. Whenever Mark is reminded of him 
he recalls the day he will never forget. 

The acquaintance between them began on one of those 
nights around the bonfire. Mark had shirked his lessons 
for that one evening to join the group; and when the 
fire had fallen to coals and the boys separated he went 
off with Seth, and three or four of his special cronies, to 
a mysterious hiding-place they promised to show him, 

“T don’t shut myself up in the house every night to 
get my lessons, not while I know myself,” said Seth. 
“There’s more fun out-door.” 

“ Of course there is,”’ agreed one of the cronies, named 
Jim Turner. “ Mark is foolish to stick in the house 
every night the way Horace Trescott does.” 

“So I say,” put in another of Seth’s followers. 
we'll show Mark a thing or two, I reckon.” 

Mark said nothing. He felt a little uneasy about 
slighting his usual study-hours, for he feared he would 
be in the lurch the next morning with his lessons. 
Horace Trescott and he were the first scholars in the 

. school; and he knew that Horace was at home studying. 
But he wanted to see what kind of a place the boys had 
hidden away in the bushes, and he was a trifle flattered 
besides by the notice a big boy like Seth deigned to 
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take of him. So he went on with him and the others 
until they reached a grove of stunted pines in the rear 
of the school-house. They blindfolded him then, led 
him among some bushes, and finally dropped him into 
a hole. When the handkerchief was removed he dis- 
covered that he was in a cave which they had dug. 

“ Here’s where we fellows come when we want to be 
jolly,” said Seth, lighting a tallow candle stuck into a 
bottle, and setting it on a-barrel head in the cave. 

“There are only five of us in the band, and Seth’s 
chief,” Jim Turner explained. “If you want to join us, 
Mark, now’s your time.” 

They had some cigars hidden away in a box which 
Seth commanded should be instantly produced; and 
when they were brought forth he handed one to Mark. 

“Go ahead and light up,” he said; “ let’s be social.” 

Mark hesitated. He had smoked a little on the sly, 
but he had always felt ashamed afterwards. Seth, how- 
ever, would consider him green now if he refused. 

If he could only have seen himself at that moment as 
he saw himself finally! There came a time when Mark 
would have given a good deal if he had never lighted 
that cigar. That first night in the cave was the begin- 
ning of much that cost him not a little anxiety, disap- 
pointment, and disgrace. 

The next morning he was in a very poor condition to 
compete with Horace Trescott in the forenoon’s recita- 
tions, for he had been deathly sick half the night. 
Horace, to his own surprise, had the field quite to him- 
self; and as it was approaching the end of the term, 
and each day’s rank was of much consequence, he was 
considerably pleased. But Mark concluded that the 
loss of one day would not amount to much, nor even two 
days; he could make them up in time to outrank Horace 
as he had done before. In the evening he stole away 
again to the cave, to meet “the fellows.” 

What happened that night it is best, perhaps, not to 
relate. Mark does not enjoy telling about it, although 
he is always reminded of it when he happens to pass a 
certain apple orchard, a mile or more from the village, 
which is owned by an old gentleman who raises fruit. 
Seth and the other boys had been there stealthily sev- 
eral times; but he had never been there before. They 
kept the apples in an old flour barrel at the back of the 
cave, and whenever the barrel became empty Seth 
usually planned to have it filled the first dark night. 
It was only one of the little frolics that the “band” 
indulged in under Seth’s leadership; as one night after 
another passed Mark was initiated into several more. 
Indeed, at the end of a month, he had somehow become 
quite another boy. He had grown indolent, and lost 
his place in the school; he had fallen into the habit of 
swaggering a trifle, and pretending that he was a good 
deal wiser than he was; and he spent much time over 
trashy stories of miraculous adventures, such as he and 
the others frequently read together at night in the cave. 

“Tf I were you, Mark,” Horace Trescott said to him 
one day, “I’d steer clear of Seth Denslow and the other 
fellows you go with.” 

“Nonsense!” Mark answered. 
goody-goody. That’s played out.” 

It turned out before long, however, that Mark thought 
of Horace’s suggestion very seriously. One night during 
vacation, Seth summoned his followers to the cave at an 
early hour, and made known to them a project he had 
on hand of a bold and daring adventure. 

“Tt won’t do for us all to go together,” he said. “We 
must divide into couples, take different routes, and all 
meet about eleven o’clock behind Guttenberg’s barn. 
We’ll draw lots to see who shall go together.” 

It fell to Mark to accompany Jim Turner. 

“We'll go over through the woods, and row across the 
pond,” Jim said to him, as soon as the others had started 
off. “It’s the longest way there, but no one will see us.” 

“All right,” Mark replied. “ Let’s hurry up.” 

The distance through the woods to Great Pond was 
half a mile, and across the pond to their destination as 
much farther. Both ran in a jog-trot sort ofa gait until 
they reached the pond. But here they were obliged to 
spend along while hunting for a boat, which Jim had 
supposed he could find immediately. Then, when they 
had discovered the boat, and got fairly under way, Mark 
clumsily let go one of the oars, and lost it in the dark. 
This delayed them again; and when they hastened up to 
the barn, they found that the boys had not waited forthem. 

“Tt’s just my Juck!” said Jim, sullenly. “I would 
have got here quicker if I had come alone.” 

Mark wished he had, for he began to realize that what 
they were about to do was mean and contemptible. 

Jim gave a low whistle, and shortly some one answere® 
him. “Come on,” he said to Mark. “It’s all safe; the 
fellows are over there.” 


“Tm not going to be 





Mark had decided to back out; he felt that the whole 
affair was beneath him, as he had in regard to the visit 
to the old gentleman’s orchard. So he stood still until 
Jim had stolen out of sight. | m 

Three or four minutes may have passed. Then he saw 
Jim rush out from one of the arbors, followed by two 


| men, and in another instant they had captured him. 


“Ha! Vell, vell, so we have gut anudder of you vel- 
lers, have we?” said Mr. Guttenberg in his best Ger- 
man-English. ‘“ Ein, zwei, dree, four, five caught, and 
there’s anudder still somewheres hiding. I see him mit 
mine own eyes conmie mit you.” 

Mark had dropped flat on the ground, and he felt his 
heart thumping his ribs rather violently. The only 
thing that could save him from discovery was the tall 
grass around him. The old German’s hired man came 
out to the barn and looked about here and there some 
moments, Once he was within a few yards of where 
Mark lay ; but he went back finally. It was a narrow 
escape, Mark realized as he skulked off. Every one of 
the boys had been caught except himself. 

He crawled under a fence, and ran along the road 
toward the village, as fast as his legs would carry him ; 
but it suddenly occured to him that perhaps Mr. Gutten- 
berg either knew or would find out his name. Perhaps 
the boys would tell him ; they would do one mean thing 
and they might do another. At any rate, it was not safe 
to go home, for Mr. Guttenberg was a severe man and 
might come after him in the morning. 

The rest of that night and all the next day are frac- 
tions of his existence that Mark does not care to experi- 
ence again. He hid in the woods, and lurked ‘about 
from one place to another afraid of his own shadow. 
Early in the morning he saw Mr. Guttenberg and his 
man carry the boys to the village in a farm wagon. 
After that the time between sunrise and sunset seemed a 
month. He became hungry and faint; but he did not 
dare to go home, or let any one see him. At last,—when 
it had begun to grow dark,—he ventured into the gar- 
den at home, dug a turnip to eat, and then climbed up 
over a shed into his room. 

A door that opened into his little brother's room stood 
ajar, and he heard his mother and brother Rob talking 
in a low tone. She was putting Rob to bed, probably,— 
she always put Rob to bed,just as she used to put him 
to bed when he was a little fellow like Rob. He listened. 
They were talking about him. 

“Why, Mark smokes all he wants to,” said Rob in a 
pleading voice. “I don’t see why I can’t, I never did 
it until he did.” 

“Mark smokes!” ‘The words were spoken very low 
and gentle, but there was a great deal of anguish in the 
tone. 

“Yes, he smokes and stays away from school a good 
deal more than I do.” 

“O, Rob! Are my boys untrue to me?” 

He heard her sob, and then Rob spoke indistinctly in 
a trembling voice. She was such a tender, loving 
mother; she had always trusted him so much! He and 
Rob were all she had, 

For a moment or two he stood in the dark, dumb and 
hesitating. The close air in the room seemed to be 
stifling him. He rushed back to the window, and 
scrambled down into the garden again. He was ashamed 
and humiliated and wanted to get out of the way some 
where. God forgive him! he really had never meant to 
deceive her, or to set a bad example for Rob. Yet he 
had,—he had even given him some of those apples to eat, 
and told him slyly where they came from! 

Seizing a pillow-case from the washed linen that had 
been hung out to dry, he hurried away. There was one 
thing he could do,—carry back to the orchard all the 
apples that were left in the cave. 

And that is what he did. He filled the pillow-case 
and lugged the load on his back across the fields and 
through the woods a roundabout distance, until he finally 
dumped the apples in a pile under one of the trees from 
which they had been take. It took him a long time to 
accomplish this undertaking, he had to rest so often; 
and he was so weak and tired that he could hardly get 
back home afterwards. 

He fell down on his knees at his bedside at last, 
exhausted and worn out. The room was now lit with 
the quivering jight of the moon, just rising, and as he 
looked around it,—at all the little comforts that had 
been provided for him by her,—his glance rested on his 
mother’s picture over the mantle-piece. What a 
heartless wretch he was, he thought, to cause her 
pain. God helping him, he prayed as he wept, he 
would, henceforth, try to be what she had believed him 
to be! It had been a terrible day,—a day he would 


never forget, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Third Quarter, 1883. ] 


1. July 1.—Joshua, Successor to Moses................. 
2. July 8.—Paasing over Jordan.. 

3% July 15.—The Plains of Jericho...... 

4. July 22.—Israel Defeated at Al .. Josh, 7: 10-26 
6. July 20.—The Reading of the Law Sncedbinlegedl Josh, 8: 30-35 


.. Josh, 3: &17 


6. Auguat 5.—The Cities of Refuge Josh, 20: 1-9 
7. August 12.—The Last Days of Joshua Josh, 24: 14-29 
& August 19,—Ierael Forsaking God...... , mu . Judg. 2: 616 
%. August 26.—Gideon’s Army..............0.. . Judg. 7: 1-8 
10. September 2.~—The Death of Samson sae Judg. 16: 21-31 
11. September 9.—Ruth and Naomi Ruth 1: 14-22 


12. September 16.~A Praying Mother........ snowundes 1 Sam. 1: 21-28 
13. September 23.—The Child Samuel)... cc cceeneeeeneneees 1 Sam. 3: 1-19 
M4, September 30.— Review. 


LESSON XI, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 
Tire: RUTH AND NAOMI. 

LESSON TEXT. 
(Ruth 1: 

14. And they lifted up their voice, and wept again: and 
Orpah kissed her mother in law; but Ruth clave unto her. 

15. And she said, Behold thy sister in law is gone back unto 
her people, and unto her gods: return thou after thy sister in 
law. 

16. And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shal be 
my people, and thy God my God: 

17. Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried ; 
the Lorp do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me, 

18. When she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her. 

19. So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem. And it 
came to pass, when they were come to Beth-lehem, that all the 
city was moved about them, and they said, Js this Naomi ? 

20. And she said unto them, Call me not Naomi, call me 
Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 

21. I went out full, and the Lorp hath brought me home 
again empty: why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the LORD 
hath testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me ? 

22. So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her daugh- 
ter in law, with her, which returned out of the country of 
Moab : and they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley 
harvest. 


1883. 


14-22.) 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: { Power through the presence of the 
God of Israel. 


Lesson Topic: An Example of Devotion. 


1. A Faint-hearted Daughter, v. 14, 15. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. A Faithful Daughter, v. 16-18. 
3. A Sorrowing Mother, v. 19-22. 
GoLpEN Text: Thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.—Ruth 1; 16. 


Datiy Home READINGS: 


M.—-Ruth 1: 1-13. Bereaved with Naomi. 

T. —Ruth 1; 14-22, Giving up all for Naomi, 

.—Kuth 2: 1-33. Gleaning for Naomi. 

—Matt. 10: 8444, Following after Christ. 

—Matt. 19; 16-30, Leaving all for Christ. \ 
—Phil. 3: 1-16. Counting all loss for Christ. 

~—Rom. 8; 26-39. Inseparable from Christ. 


PeArnAs 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. A FAINT-HEARTED DAUGHTER, 
1. The Farewell Token: 


And Orpah kissed her mother in law. 
Let me kiss . my mother .. . then I will follow qt Kings 19 :.20). 
Judas . drew near unto Jesus to kiss him (Luke 22 : 47). 
re me first ret gO bid them farewell (Luke 9 : 61) 
They . fell on Paul's neck and kissed him (Acts 20 ; 87). 


ti. The Final Departure : 


Gone back unto her people and unto her gods, 
Remember Lot’s wife (Luke 17 : 82). 
Such as turn aside unto their crooked ways (Psa. 125 : 5), 
Them that are turned | back fom the Lord (Zeph. 1 : 6). 
If any man draw back leasure in him (Heb. 10 : 88). 
The backslider . . . shall be a ed with his own ways (Proy. 14 : 14). 
Noman. . looking back . . . is fit for the kingdom (Luke 9 : 62). 
1, Itis not antag to goa , little way toward the right—we must 
persevere, 
2. It is not safe to remember the sinful associations that have been 
left behind. 
8. It is better to join a little company that is seeking God, than 
remain with the many that reject him, 
4. Itis often the one opportunity rejected that blights the whole 
life; the second chance may never come. 


Il, A FAITHFUL DAUGHTER, 
1. Ready to Remain: 


Entreat me not to leave thee. 


As thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee (2 Sam. 15 : 21). 

They would cleave unto the Lord (Acts 11: 

They continued steadfastly in the apostle’s Soterine (Acts 2 : 42). 
He clave to the Lord, and departed not (2 Kings 18 : 16). 


il. Ready to Follow : 
For whither thou goest, I will go. 


Master, | will follow thee whithersoever thou goest (Matt. 8: 19), 
Lord, | am ready to go with thee (Luke 22 : 33). 


ill. Ready to Choose ; 


Forget also thine own aes og and thy father’s house (Psa. 45 : 10). 
But as for me and my 

He that lovetb . 
How ye turned to God from idols (1 Thess. 1; 


IV. Ready to Die: 


In death or life, even there also will —< ——— be (2 Sam. 15: 21). 
Life or death .. 

Neither count I my life dear unto abichene 20 : 24), 

Ww * thou lay down thy life for my sake ? (John 13 : 38.) 


Josh. 5: 10-15; 6: 1-5 | 


1. The Journey of the Two: 


And I went to Beth-lehem-judah (Judg. 19 : 18). 

David earnestly asked leave to go to Beth-lehem (1 Sam, 20 : 28). 
Let us now pe even unto Bethlehem (Luke 2: 15) 

Joseph went . 


ll. The Question of the People: 
The city was moved, saying, Who is this ? (Matt. 21 : 10). 
Whose art tho ? and whither goest thou ? (Gen. 32: 17.) 


ill. The Answer of Naomi: 


Thou.. 
O God, thou yh cast us off, thou hast scattered us (Psa. 60 


T hy people shail be my people, and thy God my God. 


ouse, we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24: 15). 
. more than me is not “Sry 4 of me (Matt. 10 ; 37). 


Where thou diest, will I die. 


. all are yours (1 Cor. 


. The true Christian makes the most faithful friend. 
2 The true Christian is the most devoted child. 
8. The true Christian counts even home and family ties less binding 
than his duty to God. 
4. The true Christian, having mace his choice, never looks back 
6. The true Christian is at home anywhere with those who love and 
worship the same Father and the same Christ. 


III. A SORROWING MOTHER. 


T hey two went until they came to Beth-lehem. 


unto the city ... called Bethlehem (Luke 2 : 4). 


Is this Naomi f 


Who is this that cometh from Edom ? (Isa. 63 : 1). 
Who is this, of whom I hear such things? (Luke 9: 9.) 


Cali me not Naomi, . the Lord hath afflicted me. 


I am the man that hath seen ‘affliction (Lam. 3: 1). 
increaseth thine indignation upon me (Job 10: 6%. 


Lord, save us: rish (Matt. 8 : 25). 

No chastening Tor he present seemeth to be joyous (Heb. 12: 11). 

1. No one, however prospered, but may come back to Bethlehem, 
destitute. 

2. No one, however happy, but must come back to Bethlehem, in 
sorrow. 

8. No one, however surrounded with friends, but may be forced to 
come back to Bethlehem, alone. 

4. — -y Bethlehem a happy home and fresh prosperity may be 
‘ound. 

5. In Bethlehem new friends, kind as the old, may be waiting. 

6. In Bethlehem of Judea, the city of David, Christ, the Lord and 

Saviour, was born. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


BACKSLIDING, 
1. In What it Consists : 

Turning from God (1 Kings 11 : 9). 
Leaving the first love (Rev. 2: 4). 
Becoming bewitched (Gal. 3: 1). 
Becoming corrupted (2 Cor. 11 : 3). 
Denying Christ (Matt. 26: 74; Jude 4), 


2. How God Views it: 
With anger (Isa. 1 : 4). 
With justice (Num. 14: 43). 
With abhorrence fe. 78 : 59), 
With = (Mark$8: 5). 
With (Luke 19; 41). 


3. To What it Leads: 
To shame (Jer. 17 : 13). 
To shipwreck (1 Tim. 1: 19). 
To many sorrows (1 Tim. 6 : 10). 
To loss of God's favor (Heb. 10 : 38). 
To a worse fall (Matt. 12 : 45). 
To rejection by Christ (Mark 8 : 38). 
To destruction (Isa. 1: 28). 
To everlasting death (Prov. 29:1; Matt. 25: 41), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The intervening events are not 
those recorded in the book of Judges after the history of 
Samson. The time of the present lesson was probably two 
centuries earlier than Samson, or the period of Deborah and 
Barak. Referring to that period, there was a famine in the 
land, and Elimelech, of Bethlehem in Judah, had gone with 
his wife Naomi, and two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, to 
Moab, to sojourn. While there, the sons married Moabitish 
wives, Orpah and Ruth; after which Elimelech and his two 
sons died. Naomi and her two daughters-in-law then started 
to return to the lund of Judah. She begged them to return 
to their country, with the result stated in the lesson. The 
portion of the book of Judges which follows the history of 
Samson relates likewise to a period earlier than Samson, and 
probably also nearly a century earlierthan the time of Ruth. 

Time.—Bible margin about B. C. 1312. 

PuiacE.—On the way from Moab to Bethlehem; a way 
which led around the north end of the Dead Sea, and most 
likely by Jericho. Afterwards, Bethlehem. 

Prersons.—Naomi, widow of Elimelech, and her two 
daughters-in-law, Orpah and Ruth, who were the widows of 
Mahlon and Chilion ; also the citizens of Bethlehem. 


understanding of the period. We learn from it that, while 
there was a general deterioration in manners and religion, 
there was nevertheless much that was lovely and fragrant 
in domestic life. With all the prevalent corruption and 
forsaking of Jehovah, there were hearts and homes which 
continued faithful in his service, where purity and constant 
affection and unwavering trust in the Lord still abode. In 
order to a proper estimate of those degenerate times, it should 
accordingly be remembered that, while the history of the 
book of Judges is lamentably truthful, there is another side 
which it did not come within the scope of the writer to 
depict. His professed aim (Judg. 2:11 ff), to which he 
steadfastly adheres, was simply to relate aseries of departures 
from God, resulting punishments, and ultimate deliverances, 
He singles out this class of events, and passes over everything 
of a contrary description. Of what took place in the various 
periods of repose, that are barely mentioned (for example, 
forty years, Judg. 3:11; eighty years, v. 30; forty years, 
y. 31, etc.), he says nothing. He gives no account of 
those who refused to participate in the idolatries of the 
Canaanites, and continued faithful tothe God of Israel. The 
little glimpse afforded us in the book of Ruth is a welcome 
indication that there were such; and we may suppose that 
there were not a few like-minded in every part of the 
land. 

In these verses we have (1) Ruth’s fidelity, verses 14-18 ; 
(2) Naomi’s return, verses 19-22. 

Verse 14.—The parting scene between Naomi and her 
two daughters-in-law is here described. She had gone with 
her husband and sons in a time of famine into the country 
of Moab to sojourn there until the scarcity should be over; 
as Abraham had left Canaan for Egypt for a like reason 
(Gen. 12: 10), and subsequently Jacob. There her sons had 
married. There, too, she had experienced sorrow and 
bereavement in the loss of her husband and her sons. Now, 
after ten years’ absence from her own country, she learned 
that plenty once more had returned to Israel, and that the 
Lord had visited his people in giving them bread. She, 
accordingly, set out on her way back to her native town of 
Bethlehem, accompanied by her daughters-in-law. She 
keenly felt, however, her inability to provide for them as 
she desired to do, and queried whether they would not be 
happier if they remained behind with their parents and 
friends. She therefore affectionately counselled them so to 
do, committing them to the protection of Jehovah, though 
they belonged to an idolatrous race, and were in an idolatrous 
land (vs. 8,9). So doing, she kissed them farewell, and they 
all gave vent in tears to their grief at the thought of parting. 
As they expressed their purpose nevertheless to return with 
her, she gave utterance once more to her tender solicitude 
on their behalf, her chief distress in her own desolate condi- 
tion being for their sakes, that their prospects of happiness 
in life were thus blasted. The scene is full of pathos; and 
it is vividly set before us in the simple and unpretending 
narrative. Their hearts are stirred with deep emotion.— 
And they lifted up their voice and wept again: And now the 
decisive moment has arrived. The time for parting has 
come. One yields to the considerations of temporal advan- 
tege which had been proposed to her. She loved her mother- 
in-law, and was sad that she must part with her; but other 
feelings prevailed.—And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law (and 
thus took an affectionate and final leave of her); but Ruth 
clave unto her: It appears, from what follows, that there was a 
deeper reason than personal attachment, strong as that may 
have been, which influenced her choice. In cleaving to 
Naomi she identified herself with her as a worshiper of the 
God of Israel, and announced her purpose to cast in her lot 
with the people of God. 

Verse 15.—Naomi comprehended at once the full signifi- 
cance of these different decisions, and she wished Ruth to be 
fully aware of the consequences of the step she was taking. 
She, therefore, proposes to her the example of Orpah in order 
that, if Ruth was influenced by like considerations, she might 
feel entirely free to act in the same way.—And she said, 
Behold thy sister-in-law has returned unto her people and unto her 
god: It may be worth noting that this language is used as 
soon as Orpah has turned in this direction. The first step 
is often the decisive one, and, though it may be very small 
in itself, not infrequently entails vast consequences. The 





CrxcUMSTANCES.—Orpah’s departing from her mother-in- 
law at the latter’s petsuasion, but Ruth’s cleaving to her, 
with an expression of faithfulness and affection which has 
been a model and a proverb for all succeeding ages. The 
going on of Naomi and Ruth to Bethlehem, their arrival at 
the time of the beginning of the barley harvest, and their 
touching meeting with Naomi’s old neighbors, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, LL.D. 


D:D., 

The charming narrative of humble piety recorded in this 
book forms a pleasing contrast with the repeated apostasies 
and transgressions with which the book of Judges is well- 
nigh filled. And in this point of view it is a valuable sup- 





They follow the Lamb whithersoever he g goeth (Rev. 19: 4), 





plement to it, and an important aid in gaining a correct 


form of expression deserves attention for the additional rea- 
son that it suggests an easy solution to a difficulty that some 
| have found in Numbers 24:25. Balaam is there said to 
| have “returned to his place;” that is, to his home in Meso- 
potamia. And yet it appeared from Numbers 31: 8, that in 
the war with Midian, which followed soon after, Balaam was 
among the slain. It is not necessary to suppose that he took 
this long journey, and then retraced his steps in this brief 
interval, The passage above cited merely means that he 
turned away from Balak in the direction of his home, he 
returned homeward, without saying whether or no he con- 
tinued on until he actually arrived there—God: This may 
be meant in the sense of the singular, and refer to Chemosh 
(Num. 21:20; 1 Kings 11: 7), or, in the plural, gods, and 
include other deities which were likewise. 


The marriage of 
the sons of Naomi with Moabitish women was not a violation 
of the Mosaic law, though this prohibited intermarriage with 
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‘the Canaanites (Deut. 7:3). A Moabite was not to be of love, she might have added, it is the chastening of a because of the real' religious life she perfected in its measure 


admitted to citizenship in Israel even to the tenth generation | 
(Deut. 23: 3). But this was a provision applicable to men 
alone, and would not prevent Ruth from becoming a mem- 
ber of an Israelitish household. And so she became the 
grandmother of Jesse, the father of David (4: 17), and was 
in the line of the ancestry of our Lord.— Return thou after thy 
sister-in-law: Follow her example, if you are so inclined. 





Verse 16.—The beauty of this reply of Ruth has been 
often and justly admired.—Entreat me not: Urge me not, use 
no further pressure upon me; for it will be unavailing. My | 
purpose is irrevocably formed.—To leave thee, to return from 
following after thee: She would neither, by a positive act of 
her own, forsake her mother-in-iaw, nor would she suffer 
herself to be parted from her by ceasing to follow her if she 
herself went away. 


In attaching herself to Naomi, she gave | 
up her home, willing, if need be, to become a wanderer with 
no settled place of abode, to go and to lodge with her, be it | 
where it might; she gave up her people and the god of her 
nation for the people of Naomi and Naomi’s God. This 
thorough sympathy with the piety of her mother-in-law | 
reveals the strength and character of the indissoluble bond | 
which bound them together. And this was recognized by | 
all as the meaning of her act (2: 11, 12). 
Verse 17.—It was an attachment to be maintained while 
life should last, and beyond it.— Where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be buried: The unbroken union should still 
be continued in the grave. The revelations respecting the 
future state were obscure under the Old Testament. What | 
is there said of the reunion of friends after death is corres- 
pondingly dim. And yet Jacob, in his disconsolate grief | 
over his lost Joseph, says (Gen. 37: 35), “I will go down 
unto my son mourning to Sheol ;”—not “into the grave,” as 
the common English Version has it, but to the place of 
departed spirits, where they still maintain a conscious exis- 
tence. And so David, when his child died, for whose life he 
had fasted and wept and prayed (2 Sam. 12: 23), “I shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me.” The rite of burial is 
naturally connected with the thought of a future resurrection. 
The Greeks and Romans usually burned the bodies of the 
dead, since these were no longer of any service to the soul. 
But their interment implied that the body was still a sacred 
thing, still connected with the person to whom it had 
belonged, and as such to be tenderly cared for and laid 
securely away. And when Jacob gave direction that his 
body should be taken to Canaan and buried beside his fathers 
(Gen. 49: 29 ff.), and Joseph would have his body preserved 
and taken to the Promised Land (Gen. 50: 25), and Ruth 
wished to be buried with her whom she most fondly loved, 
the feeling is expressed that their bodies would still be part 
of themselves; a feeling which finds its fullest justification, 
and its obscure yearnings completely interpreted, in the doc- 
trine of the later scriptures that these bodies shall rise again. 
—T hus may Jehovah do to me, and thus may he add: This was 
the form of the Hebrew oath by which a person invoked 
upon himself divine inflictions to an indefinite extent, if he 
failed to fulfill the pledge therein given (1 Sam. 3: 17; 2Sam. 
3: 9, 35). An oath by any god is a recognition of his divin- 
ity, and so an act of worship paid to him (Isa. 45: 23; 65:16; 
Zeph. 1:5). Ilence the great criminality of profane swear- 
ing which is an irreverent appeal to Him whose name should 
only be spoken with awe and in a spirit of devout worship; 
and also of false swearing, which is a hypocritical and insult- 
ing appeal to the holy and omniscient God for the truth of 
that which the speaker knows to be a lie. By this sacred 
oath Ruth declares herself a worshiper of Jehovah, and 
makes her direct appeal to him for the truth of what she 
utters. She thus puts an end to the loving strife between her- 


| 


| to be corrected or supplemented by the teaching of Scripture 


| the wheat harvest, and was the earliest of the crops of the 
| year, occurring at the time of the passover, or Easter. 





self and Naomi (Heb. 6:16). The sense of the last clause of 
the verse is correctly given in the common English Version, 
but the exact form of the original is, I swear that death shall 
separate between me and thee; that is, death may do it, but 
nothing else shall. 

Verse 19.—To Beth-lehem: Which had been her previous 
abode (Ruth 1:1) ; and where her husband’s former property 
lay (Ruth4:3). Ithad again become, what its name denoted, 
a “ house of bread.” — Was moved: With glad surprise at seeing 
her again after so long an absence, or with commiseration at 
her altered condition.—And the women said, Is this Naomi? 
This verb and those that follow are in the feminine gender, 
showing that this conversation took place between Naomi 
and the women of the place. 

Verse 20.—Call me not Naomi (sweet, pleasant), call me 
Mara (bitter) ; for the Almighty has made it very bitter to me: 
The divine name here used is the same by which God 
revealed himself to Abraham (Gen. 17:1). She does not 
use the language of repining or complaint, but recognizes 
that what had befallen her was not front chance, nor merely 
traceable to second causes, but that it had been brought about 
in the providence of God. And she does not think of it 
merely as something that occyrred under his supervision, and 
which he did not interfere to prevent. But she refers it | 
directly to his agency who has all power, and who works all | 
things according to the counsel of his own will. And it was | 
his act to her, a part of his dealing with her, very bitter in 


{ 





| It might be ar‘istic to paint one of these as a brunette and 


| barley. 


father’s hand (Heb. 12: 11). 
Verse 21.—She went from Bethlehem with her husband | 
and sons; Jehovah had brought her back widowed and | 
childless, and perhaps with the loss of most, if not all, of her 
property.— Why call ye me Naomi, and yet the name is a mis- | 
nomer, Jehovah has testified against me: He has falsified my 
name by a testimony not of words merely, but of deeds ; his 
providence has made me, and declared me, to be just the 
reverse of the name which you give me. Or this expression | 
may be compared with 1 Kings 17:18; Job 16:8, and 
understood to mean the Lord by afflicting me has borne 
witness to my ill desert and sin, though this is not so obvious | 
a sense in the connection, and if it be her meaning it needs | 


elsewhere on the subject. While it is true that suffering is | 
in God’s righteous providence always the fruit of sin, and 
must, therefore, awaken in men the consciousness of guilt, | 
special inflictions are not to be regarded as evidences of more 
than ordinary sinfulness (Luke 13: 2 7f.), nor in the case of 
the truly pious as tokens of God’s displeasure, but of his love 
(Heb. 12: 6,7). Earthly sorrows and sufferings are not to 
be esteemed as punishments graduated in proportion to the 
sins of men; nor are they always even chastisements, 
designed to correct men for their iniquity and to reclaim 
them from their wanderings (Psa. 119: 67; they are often 
sent simply as trials to test the reality and reveal the strength 
of true piety (Job 2: 3; 1 Pet. 1: 7; 4: 12, 13). 

Verse 22.— In the beginning of barley harvest: This preceded 


It is 
mentioned here, because it prepares the way for the incidents 
that follow,—her gleaning in the field, and all that resulted 
from it. 





THE TWO WIDOWS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Three widowed women are standing together out upon the 
open road between Moab and Bethlehem ;—that is the pic- 
ture offered us to-day for our patient study. The story is so 
familiar that it will cause no surprise if we confine our 
attention to the two younger women in the group, and, 
dismissing all the historical surroundings, seek to draw such 
instruction from the scene as shali prove to be religious and 
evangelical. 

It is perfectly evident that there were many things where- 
in these two persons were quite alike; many things wherein 
they differed; and the force of the whole narrative as an 
illustration turns upon the behavior of each at the last. We 
assume in the outset that the crisis moment of their lives is 
reached. 

I. In what do Orpah and Ruth resemble each other at this 
supreme dividing point of their biographies? Ruth has 
this advantage over Orpah in the popular estimate: her 
after history is traced out in the idyl-like book which bears 
her name. But this ought to be counted out now in our 
present analysis, for it does not follow that what is romantic 
is also exemplary. 

1. The general surroundings of these two persons were 





almost exactly the same. Both were reared in Moab, had 
the same companions, lived the same lives, worshiped the 
same heathen deities. Both married, had foreigners for 
husbands, were taught the same Jewish faith, laws, and cus- | 
toms. Both had been bereaved: both loved Naomi; both | 
had the same chance to go on to Canaan or return to 
Moab. 

2. In personal attractions we are at liberty to conjecture 
they were alike. It does not follow that a woman who is 
religious is necessarily tame and quiet; nor that her sister 
who is a worldling, is necessarily sprightly and interesting. | 


the other as a blonde, if a picture had to be made of them; | 
but there is no hint of any such difference even in looks. | 
If one revered the memory of the dead husband, the other | 
did the same. If one showed prompt decision in going | 
straight on with Naomi, the other showed equal decision in | 
kissing her a fond good-by. _It is of no use to try to awaken 
more enthusiasm for Orpah in this story, just because she 
was wicked. | 
3. For each of these women the invitation to make her | 
future home in Bethlehem involved precisely the same 
meaning and responsibilities as to forsaking Moab for once | 
and forever. A similar alternative faced them both. Some 
read the history of Ruth, and declare that she joins grace 
with strength in an unusual degree. They insist that she is 
industrious in labor ; but that she exhibits all those indescrib- 
able playings of affectionate light-heartedness in her action, 
which give a fresh charm to even her commonplace work of | 
following the reapers about the field with her apron full of 
And hence there has been a suggestion that Naomi 
gave to this more attractive sister, as a favorite, some sort of | 
private token or gesture. But this is entirely gratuitous as a 
supposition: there is no hint of such a thing. Moreover, it | 
appears more natural to believe that, if Ruth is really so 


by going on to Bethlehem and joining God’s chosen people. 
It is likely that these two sisters were equally intelligent in 
making their permanent decisions that day. 

4. Both Orpah and Ruth had taken the same start in giv- 
ing up the old life they had lived. Beginnings are alike 
often ; it is the ends which differ. Behind them both lay 
the scenes of their childhood. Their own mother at least 


| was still alive; it is possible that their father and family 


friends were also. It cost Ruth just as much as it cost Orpah, 
and no more, to bid a farewell to them in the days gone by. 
3ut now Roth cut herself loose for life; her partial depart- 
ure was made permanent; and, on the other hand, Orpah 
knit up again the old raveled life as she prepared to leave 
Naomi, and began her slow return. 

II. We are ready now, in the next place, to notice with a 
similar detail a few things in which these two sisters were 
unlike. The whole profitableness of this analysis will turn 
upon a careful study of these points, all of which are 
recorded. 

1. They were different in the feelings of their hearts. 
The controlling sentiment in Ruth’s action is seen to be 
spiritual devotion to Israel’s God. We are not left to this 
mere fragment of the narrative for our information. When 
in the after-history she is met and greeted by Boaz, he bears 
testimony with much explicitness to her pious sincerity 
(Ruth 2: 11, 12). 

2. They were unlike in their decision of surrender, It 
cannot be doubted that Ruth feit keenly the separation from 
so kind a sister as Orpah, one bound by so many ties and 
memories of patient suffering together. But Orpah may be 
conjectured to have been vexed with her, rather than 
melancholy; for though she kisses Naomi, she has not a 
word for Ruth. When she has departed, Ruth clings so 
sadly and heavily to her mother that the affectionate old © 
woman sympathetically tells her she is free also togo. Then 
Ruth rights up; she does not deny that this is to cost her 
something ; but she has counted the cost, At this moment 
she lifts herself, tearless and happy, from Naomi’s shoulder» 
and speaks those grand sweet words of pathos which fall 
down throngh the ages, and make the world love her and 
weep (vs. 16, 17). ’ 

3. They were different in their destiny. Those sisters 
never met again in this world. What became of Orpah is 
not recorded. Her name falls out of history from this 
moment. IlIow long she lived, when she died, or where she 
was buried, no one can tell. That kiss was the kiss of 


| irrevocable estrangement. 


Orpah went back to her own people. The Moabites were 
the declared enemies of Israel, and God had denounced 
them. Orpah went back to her old life. She had been 
enlightened by Naomi concerning the difference in habits, 
customs, and hopes of Israel; but now she preferred her own 
tastes and educations and prospects. Orpah therefore went 
back to her former gods. The saddest thing of all is, that 
if we think of her any more as a praying woman, we must 
picture her as worshiping the savage Chemosh, in rites of 
dangerous idolatry. We wonder whether she ever thought 
of her old prayers (2 Pet. 2: 20, 21). 

Ruth went on to Bethlehem. There she found new friends. 
Judah was a better land than Moab for its own sake. This 
sweet bright woman was asked into a home in the house of 
Boaz, who became her honored husband. Her name soon 
was given a place upon the greatest genealogical record of 
Judah, and upon that which was greater still, the royal line 
in the kingdom of God on the earth. For she was eventually 
the mother of Obed, who was the father of Jesse, and Jesse 
was the father of David; and in the line of David was born, 
at this same Bethlehem,,J esus, who was, as had been promised, 
the Messiah and Saviour of us all. 

III. So we have at last reached a point where we can state 


| a few things in which both of these widows became illustra- 


tions. 

1. Observe how lovely one may be, and yet not be a true 
child of God. Orpah’s tears appeal most pathetically to our 
imagination. She was no heartless creature; she was not a 
mere capricious child of ignorance and willful disobedience. 
She was an affectionate, attractive, mature woman. But she 
would not give herself up to religion, nor join herself to 


| God. 


2. Observe how anxious and awakened one may be, and 


| yet fall back again into hopeless sin and estrangement. How 


promising it seems to look upon this sister out on the road, 


_away from Moab. Still, Orpah goes back alone, and dies in 


gloom. She weeps and covenants and struggles; but she goes 
back. She kisses old patient Naomi ; but she does not go on 
with her into Bethlehem. Hence, all that mixed feeling 
does not count. 

3. Observe how very little more it needs to be a true 
believer, and how little more to be lost. If we could con- 


| ceive that Orpah ever wished to be a follower of the true 


God, it is necessary for us to admit that she would just have 
to go over the same old ground again. She would have to 
do what Ruth did. 


4. Observe how fine a thing it is to commit one’s entire 


its present effects; but if she had known God’s full counsel | much more winning and lovely in her later career, it may be | way unto Ged. Ruth decided for once and forever; in that 
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decision she swung her whole life into the divine purpose, 
and so became a sincere Christian under the Old ‘T'estament 
gospel. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Out of Moab into Israel. Away from an outcast people, to 
join the peculiar people of God. That is what this lesson 
shows us. Naomi is returning. Ruth is coming for the first 
time. Each of them brings, in a sense, the same teaching to 
all :— 

I, HOW TO GET A SHARE WITH GOD’S PEOPLE. 
1, Join Yourself to Them (v. 14), 


2. Accept Their Lot as Yours (vs. 15-17). 
8. Mean All that You Say (v. 18). 





1. WHAT TO EXPECT AS A CONVERT. 


1. God’s People will Greet You (v. 19). 
2. Circumstances May Sadden You (vs. 20, 21). 
8. Providences will Favor You (v. 22). 


I: HOW TO GET A SHARE WITH GOD'S PEOPLE. 


1, JOIN YOURSELF TO THEM. 


Orpah kissed her mother in law; but Ruth clave unto her 
(v.14). To have a part with the Lord’s people, you must 
join yourself to the Lord’s people. It is not enough to send 
a barrel of apples or a load of wood to the minister. That is 
all very well in its way; it goes to show your kindly spirit, 
and your general interest in the minister and the cause he 
stands for; but it doesn’t in itself make you a Christian. If 
you would get a share with the people of God, you must 
decide once for all to be one with the people of God. You 
must not be contented with saying kindly words to them or 
about them, or in making little gifts or larger ones for their 
benefit. You must just be one of them and stick to them. 
You must quit Moab and set your face Israelward. 


2, ACCEPT THEIR LOT AS YOURS. 


Whither thou goest, I will go; . . . thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: . . . the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me (vs. 16,17). To join 
the Lord’s people includes the idea of being one of the Lord’s 
people. And to be one of the Lord’s people is to accept the 
lot of the Lord’s people for always and in all things. Ruth, 
rather than Orpah or Sapphira, is to be our pattern in sharing 
with the people of God. It is not enough to go to the borders 
of our land and then kiss the Zionward traveler good-by. 
Nor is it sufficient to put part of our possessions into the 
common stock, and hold back the rest. Unless we are wholly 
the Lord’s, there is not enough of us in the Lord’s service to 
be of any particular account. A Moabite can join Israel, but 
not without quitting Moab, and accepting the lot of the 
Israelite. 

3, MEAN ALL THAT YOU SAY. 


When she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with her, 
then she left speaking unto her (v.18). To say what you mean 
to do, is one thing. To mean what you say is quite another 
thing. And unless you mean what you say, when you talk 
about your consecration and devotedness to God, your words 
have no power with God, and very little power, if any, with 
man. When a rich church-member says that he is the 
Lord’s steward, and that he holds all his property as conse- 
crated property, that sounds very well. But the way in 
which he treats the contribution box and the subscription 
lists of his church goes a great way toward convincing people 
how steadfastly minded he is in the line of his professions, 
A steadfast mind is always a power in the world; nowhere 
more of a power than in the church of Christ. When a lad 
says “No” as if he meant it, in answer to some temptation 
to do wrong, his tempters are more likely to leave speaking 
unto him in that line. And it is the same with older per- 
sons as with young ones. 


Il, WHAT TO EXPECT AS A CONVERT. 


1, GOD'S PEOPLE WILL GREET YoU. 

1 hen they were come to Bethlehem, . . . all the city was moved 
about them (vy. 19). A new comer into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd never fails of a welcome from the rest of the flock. 
We have the best of reasons for be'!eving that even the angels 
in heaven rejoice over one repentant sinner, one willing- 
hearted refugee from Moab, and that for the time being that 
one convert centres more of angelic interest than any ninety 
and nine of those who were safe before. And so it is in the 
church assembly below. Every loving follower of Jesus has 
his heart gladdened by the sight of one new convert standing, 
or kneeling, before God in the presence of the congregation, 
to confess faith in the only Saviour, and to promise unfailing 
allegiance tohim. Have you had that welcome yourself? 
If not, why not? Ifyou have had it, see to it that you don’t 
fail in extending it to others. 


2% CIRCUMSTANCES MAY SADDEN YOU. 

The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 
Almighty hath aflicted me (vs. 20, 21). 
loveth he chasteneth.” 
lation,” 


“Whom the Lord 
“In the world ye shall have tribu- 
Whoever comes into the circle of the Lord’s loved 


ones, must expect to have things look dark to him at times. 
The Lord’s ways are not as our ways. What the Lord does 
we know not now ; but we shall know hereafter. Justas surely 
as we cast in our lot with the people of God, and receive a 
greeting from them, just so surely must we look for oppress- 
ing and saddening surroundings and experiences; and just 
so surely shall we be tempted to question and distrust the 
loving care and tenderness of our God, when we have no 
reason to do so. 


3% PROVIDENCES WILL FAVOR YOU. 


And they came to Bethlehem in the beginning of barley harvest 
(v. 22). “All things work together for good to them that 
love God.” Trials and joys have alike their part in the plan 
of God in behalf of those who are dear to him. And his 
providences are so arranged that they could not be battered 
for the truest welfare of those who trust him. There does 
not seem to have been any planning on Naomi’s and Ruth’s 
part to reach Bethlehem “in the beginning of barley har- 
vest.” But everything for their future seems to have hinged 
on the fact of their reaching there—empty-handed and sad 
hearted—at just that time of the year. If Elimelech or 
Chilion had left “a handsome property” to Naomi or Ruth, 
the widows, would probably have continued to live in Moab ; 
or if they had moved over to Bethlehem they would have 
set up a separate establishment, and future generations would 
not have been likely to know anything about them. But it 
was because those destitute and disconsolate women came 
into Bethlehem weeping, and had no property to “ support ” 
them, only the Lord’s arm to lean on, that Ruth started out 
into the barley field to glean a scanty living for herself and 
mother-in-law. And because all this “ happened ”—in the 
Lord’s plan—in just this way, Ruth the widowed Moabitess 
came to be the ancestress of David and of David’s Greater 
Son, stepped into history and immortal fame; and on this 
account you and I and millions of others hold her in loving 
reverence, and are making her life and character a lesson for 
our good and the good of others, to-day. Doesn’t the Lord 
know what is best for his dear ones? Ought we to have any 
farther doubt on this point ? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C, HAZARD. 


In the book of Ruth, we stop long enough only to take up 
the beginning of its delicious story. In the first part of the 
chapter in which our lesson occurs, we are given a very 
affecting account of the bereavements that left desolate a once 
happy home. On account of a famine, Elimelech of Beth- 
lehem, with his wife, Naomi, and twosons, Mahlonand Chilion, 
went to the land of Moab. They went to escape from a hard 
lot, but met a fate stillharder. First the husband and father 
died. Then the two sons after taking them wives of the 
women of Moab, and living happily with them for about ten 
years, they died also. Thus triply bereaved, Naomi, having 
now no one to provide for her, turned her steps homeward ; 
“for she had heard in the country of Moab, how that the 
Lord had visited his people in giving them bread.” In her 
own land, and among her own kindred, she would be sure 
of support at least. Her two daughters-in-law seem to have 
started back with her asa matter of course. Until Naomi 
herself made the suggestion, it would appear that neither 
had any thought but of going on. The beautiful character 
of Naomi is manifest in her desire to have Orpah and Ruth 
do that which will be for their own happiness, though to 
separate from them will be for herself another bereavement 
that will leave her absolutely alone in the world. With 
them gone, she will have none with her to represent the 
dead. But her unselfishness rises superior to her anguish, 
and she bids them go back, each to her mother’s house. It 
will be noticed, however, that she is moved wholly by con- 
sideration for their worldly welfare. She desires that they 
may find “ rest,” each in the house of a husband of their own 
nation. There is no thought of finding a truer rest for them 
with the God of Israel, nor of the fate that spiritually was 
certain for them if they turned back. The strength of the 
affection that existed among the three was shown in the 
reply of the daughters-in-law. Both exclaimed: “Surely 
we will return with thee unto thy people.” It was only after 
a further presentation of the facts in the case, that the resolu- 
tion of Orpah was shaken. 

I. Orpah—l. The choice made. The effect of Naomi’s 
statement of the reasons for their return was manifest: (1.) 
By their weeping. “And they lifted up their voice, and 
wept again.” Both wept. So far, the affection of one seemed 
to be just as strong as the affection of the other. But tears 
are not always the best proof of true love. They may indi- 
cate nothing more than—sentiment. (2.) By the choice 
made. “And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth 
clave unto her.” The kiss was a kiss of farewell, but the 
clinging embrace meant that no separation was possible. 
Then it was easy enough to see whose love was the greater. 

2. The choice cited. “Behold thy sister-in-law is gone 
back unto her people, and unto her gods; return thou after 
thy sister-in-law.” In addition to the force of the arguments 





the example set her by Orpah. Her sister-in-law had gone 
back unto her people. Did not the heart of Ruth yearn to 
go back also? It was no easy matter for an affectionate 
nature like hers to turn away from her own people, from the 
home of her childhood, from the temples where she had wor- 
shiped, to go into a strange land, among a strange people, 
and in the midst of strange customs. How great was the 
inward conflict just then is suggested by the circumstances. 
But observe, that Naomi realized just the nature of the choice 
that had been made by Orpah. She knew that Orpah, not 
only had gone back to her people, but unto her gods. Orpah 
had chosen Chemosh instead of Jehovah, and association 
with her own people rather than association with the people 
of God. Realizing this, it seems strange that Naomi, upon 
whose lips the name of the Lord seems natural speech, did 
not tenderly reason with her in regard to this phase of the 
matter. But relative to this she is silent. 
II. Ruth—1. The appeal. “Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee.” The appeal is a 
confession of weakness—of the strength of the temptation. 
The entreaty might have been carried too far, 2. The resolve. 
“For whither thou goest, I will go”—though the journey 
should be away from home. “Where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge ””—though it should be in a hut only. “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” Love for Naomi 
led Ruth to choose Naomi’s people and Naomi’sGod. Just 
in proportion as their religion makes the lives of Christians 
lovely, just in that proportion will people be led to say, 
“Thy God shall be our God.” “Where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried.” Ruth had thought it all 
over—even to an unknown, unvisited grave in that foreign 
land—and she was ready for it all. And then she invoked 
the Lord, whom she had chosen, to do unto her as she should 
deserve, if she broke her vow. 3. The acquiescence. “When 
she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with her, then 
she left speaking unto her.” The margin renders it: “ When 
she saw that she strengthened herself to go,” etc. Here was 
a love that was stronger than death—just the love that Naomi 
needed for her comfort; and she could not reject it. It was 
not of the kind that turned back. There was no danger that 
it ever would desert or betray. It is with that spirit that 
Christ desires one to follow him. He does not want one who 
will look back after putting his hand to the plow. 

III. Naomi.—Concerning her return to Bethlehem, note: 
1. The inquiry. “Is this Naomi?” It is an inquiry of sym- 
pathy. All the people were moved as they asked it. It is 
an inquiry that indicates the perception of a great contrast. 
The people of Bethlehem saw how changed she was in 
appearance and estate. They noted the fact that her husband 
and sons no longer were with her, and saw the lines of sorrow 
upon her face. “Is this Naomi?”—Naomi, whose name 
means “sweet.” 2. The reply. “Call me not Naomi, call 
me Mara (bitter): for the Almighty hath dealt bitterly with 
me.” Here, again, we miss the true Christian spirit—the 
spirit that Job had, who said under similar circumstances : 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” The afflictions sent by the Lord to 
her should have been sweet instead of bitter. She evidently 
was not reconciled to the dealings of the Lord with her. She 
kept contrasting with bitterness her former estate with her 
present one. “I went out full, and the Lord hatl: brought 
me home again empty.” “Full”—though she went out in 
time of famine; for the family circle was complete. She did 
not know until her bereavements came how “full” her lot 
was of comfort and of happiness. She thought the Lord had 
turned against her, and had been testifying against her. She 
did not know that for her the Lord was planning great 
things—that he had sent her out to find one who should be 
an ancestress of the Redeemer of Israel and of the world. 
“So Naomi returned”—not “empty,” as she claimed ; for 
she had Ruth with her, whose love and unselfishness still 
further were to be proven. The rest of the book tells how 
pure, unselfish, and devoted Ruth was. Ruth, who regarded 
not her own life, kept it unto life eternal, while Orpah, who 
thought only of saving her life, lost it altogether. Every 
one comes to the place where, like Ruth and Orpah, he must 
choose. The two roads are before him,—the one leading to 
Israel, and the other to Moab. How much depends upon 
the choice then made! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Begin with recitation of the golden text. Who said it? 
A young woman named Ruth, after whom a book of the 
Bible is named. The sweet story of her life comes after the 
history of war and battles, and shows how God watched and 
cared for one family among all his people, and how he loved 
and blessed one who turned away from idols to know and 
serve him. Where was she, and to whom did she say these 
words? You will find it all inthe book of Ruth, a book of 
pictures, and in each picture you can see a Christian mother, 
a loving, true daughter, and over them the tender care of 
God, leading them from sorrow to days of peace and comfort, 
because they put their trust in him. 





adduced by Naomi, Ruth now has to resist the influence of 








Picture I.—Three women by the roadside. They talked and 
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cried aloud, and then one of them, named Orpah, kissed the 
elder woman, and slowly walked away. They were all 
widows; they had stopped on the road leading from the 
country of Moab towards the land of Canaan (show countries 
on map). Ten years before, there was a famine in Canaan, 
and a man named Elimelech, with his wife Naomi, took 
their two sons and went to live in Moab. The Moabites 
served idols, but their fields were green and fruitful, and 
fruits and food were plenty. Which do you think was best, 
—the land of famine with God’s promise, “I will be with 
thee,” or the land of Moab, with its rich fields and idols? Ten 
years went by; the sons married, the husband died, the two 
sons died, and Naomi mourned over three graves in the land 
of Moab. Ruth and Orpah were the widows of her dead 
sons. Naomi did not forget the God of Israel, and in her 
sorrow she resolved to go back to her old home among God’s 
people. The two daughters-in-law walked part of the way 
with her. When they stopped, she said: “The Lord deal 
kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, and with 
me.” Orpah kissed her, and, turning away, walked towards 
her own home, and we never hear of her again. Ruth did 
not return. Naomi told her she had better, and reminded 
her of her mother and home, and that Orpah had gone back 
to her people and her gods. We will read her beautiful 
answer that God has never allowed to be forgotten, and see 
what she said about Naomi’s people, and Naomi’s God. 
(Read, with class, verses 16, 17.) What God had Ruth 
chosen? What kind of companions? What was it that 
brought all the trouble which came upon Samson? 

Picture II.—On the journey. We will look at more pic- 
tures from the book of Ruth, and see what came to her 
because of the choice she made. We know little about the 
journey of the two lonely women to the hill country of Judea ; 
all was strange and new to Ruth; she only knew of Canaan 
from what her husband and his family had told her; but it 
was her choice; she had given up the home and worship of 
her childhood and put her trust in Israel’s God, and he 
would surely lead them aright. He kept their feet from 
falling as they walked mile after mile, as they stopped and 
rested in the heat of noon, as they came to places Naomi 
remembered, nearer home, and as they reached the end of 
their journey. 

Picture III.—The arrival at Bethlehem. It was probably 
as the sun went down, when the people gathered at the gates 
of the little city. Curious eyes looked at the tired, dusty 
travelers,—whispers went around,—Who is this sad, worn 
widow, and who this young, fair stranger? Some knew the 
face of one, but not a person there had ever seen or known 
Ruth before. “Is it not Naomi?” But she said, “Call me 
Mara.” The word “ Naomi” means “pleasant;” “ Mara,” 
“bitter.’ She told her sad story. “I went out full, and the 
Lord hath brought me home again empty.” 

Picture [V.—Ruth gleaning. It was harvest-time, and 
when the Jews gathered their grain, it was a law that some 
be left here and there through the field, and in the corners, 
for the poor and the stranger. Ruth was a kind daughter, 
and she went day after day to the barley-fields to gather food 
for Naomi and herself. What was the name of the town to 
which they went? Bethlehem means “house of bread.” 
The two poor widows found bread there,—food, and home, and 
friends. Do you know anything else which ought to make 
you remember Bethlehem? What name did Jesus call 
himself, which makes you think of Bethlehem as “ the house 
of bread” ? 

PictuRE V.—Ruth rewarded. The owner of the barley 
field was a rich man, and a relative of Naomi’s husband ; he 
saw Ruth, and watched her gentle, busy ways, and spoke 
kindly to her. Would you like to repeat the very words he 
said toher? Read in chapter 2, verses 11,12. Boaz not 
only prayed the Lord to reward and help the young gleaner ; 
he helped and rewarded her himself. There was a law 
among the Jews, that, when a man died, leaving a widow, 
his brother or nearest of kin should become her husband. 
He must go to the gate of the city, and tell the elders that he 
would buy back the land that had belonged to the man, and 
marry and care for the widow. So Ruth, the poor gleaner, 
became the wife of the rich Boaz. Did she forget Naomi? 
No; she shared with her the new home among the Lord’s 
people. See how much more she received than any one could 
have dreamed, when she gave up her own land and home. 
Perhaps by the time that barley harvest came again, a child 
was born in Bethlehem. Naomi took it in her arms, and 
loved and tended it, and her joy over the child made up for 
all her sorrow. Who do you think was the mother of the 
little baby? The child grew to be an old man, and the grand- 
father of King David, and David was one of the great-great- 
great-grandfathers of the holy Child of Bethlehem. So you 
see that Ruth became one of the line, or family, in which 
Jesus Christ was born. 

Whose choice of companions turned out best,—Samson’s 
or Ruth’s? Are they always safe who choose God and 
his people? If they do not all have riches and honors 
here, where will they have more than the treasures 
of Canaan? See, too, who it was that was so blessed. 
Did Ruth’s training among idolaters keep her from choos- 
ing God, or his accepting her? Whom did Jesus tell his 





disciples to “go and teach”? Need the Jews in Peter's 
time have been surprised that salvation was given to the 
Gentiles, if they had remembered the choice of Ruth, and 
how she was blessed by Him whom she had learned to trust ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE TWO CHOICES. 





THEY WENT FORTH TOGETHER. 
ORPAH RUTH 
TURNED BACK WENT ON 
(HER COUNTRY, BETHLEHEM. 
TO + HER PEOPLE. TO + HAPPIN Has, 
HER GODS. THE LORD. 





HE THAT ENDURETH TO THE END 
SHALL BE SAVED. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ O happy day that fixed my choice,” 

“ One offer of salvation.” 

“T hear thy welcome voice.” 

“ There’s a land that is fairer than day.” 
“ Tray’ ling to the better land.” 

“A long time I wandered.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


In whose history may we discern a sign of the call of the 
Gentiles? (Title.) What choicé was voiced by Ruth for 
future Gentile nations? (Golden Text.) 

What is known concerning the author and date of the 
book of Ruth? Why is it placed between Judges and 
Samuel? In what three periods, as regards her home, is 
Ruth’s life presented? Which may be compared to life in 
the world? Which to a life of obedience under law? 
Which to a life of love under grace? In whieh condition 
of life was the choice made which shaped her whole future? 
To what did her unquestioning obedience to Naomi lead? 
Relate the incidents of that providence which found Ruth. 
What was evidently one of God’s designs in permitting that 
famine? (John 10: 16.) What parable is suggested by the 
use which God made of Naomi? (Matt. 18: 11-14.) Wha; 
is the first impulse of every soul who hears God’s messen- 
gers? (Ruth 1:10.) After calm deliberation, into what two 
classes does the unconverted world divide? (vs. 14, 17.) 
To what one point of divergence can the great gulf which 
separates these classes be traced? (v. 18.) When will it 
cease to widen? What is the meaning of Bethlehem? To 
what place does God immediately lead every soul that makes 
Ruth’s choice? (v. 19; John 21: 15.) How do we often 
regard God’s richest blessings? (vs. 20, 21.) What should 
Naomi have said concerning God’s dealings with her? (Rom. 
8: 28.). What provision shall every soul find within the 
true Bethlehem? (v. 22; John 6: 33-35; Matt. 14: 20.) By 
whose bounty and by whose effort.was Ruth fed in Bethle- 
hem? (Ruth 2: 1-23.) By whose bounty and by what 
effort only can our souls be fed? (John 5:39.) Relate the 
incident of Ruth’s obedience (Ruth 3: 1-18.) Were the 
Gentiles first brought into communion with God by obedience 
to law, or by acceptance of the gospel? (Acts 10: 1, 2, 34, 35.) 
Did Naomi exercise prophetic gift in this incident, or did 
she act from human motives only? What could the Jewish 
commonwealth have done towards incorporating the 
Gentile nations? (Ruth 4: 6.) Under what figure is the 
incorporation of the Gentiles with Jews presented? (Ruth 
4:9-11.) What relation should now exist between the 
Jewish and Gentile world? (Ruth 4: 14-16.) Recite the 
table of genealogy with which the book closes. (vs, 17-22.) 
Why is this record so very important? What other heathen 
woman obtained place in the ancestry of our Lord? What 
lesson should we individually learn from the book of Ruth? 
(Josh. 24: 14.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Of the multitude of beautiful Orientalisms in the book of 
Ruth, one in the opening verse of this lesson is preserved in 
the versions: “And they lifted up their voice, and wept 
again.” It is not “their voices,” but the united voice of the 
three; and neither the English, the Septuagint, the Latin, or 
the German, ventures to interpret otherwise. “ Again” 
means “ yet,” or “still;” and our English revisers doubtless 
had that true and poetic meaning of the word in mind. The 
women are not having a second cry, but they are weeping on. 

Perhaps a clause has dropped out from the Hebrew, per- 
haps the author knew his work, and never supplied it; but 
after “Orpah kissed her mother-in-law,” the Septuagint has 
added “and returned to her people.” It would be more 
natural for our Eastern poet to omit that explanatory clause. 
To dismiss her with a kiss, and follow her no farther, letting 
the farewell remain unspoken (in the narrative at least), is 
enough for the quick imagination of any Oriental reader. 





To add another clause, like that of the Septuagint, would be 
to hint at a future chapter in the idyllic story. 

In the next expression, “but Ruth clave unto her,” we 
have one of the most expressive, not to say beautiful, phrases 
which the Scripture narrative furnishes; and one which, 
with its congeners, needs a long essay to elucidate, The 
Septuagint has translated it, “but Ruth followed her.” That 
meaning is undoubtedly contained in the Hebrew word, and 
furnishes an additional reason for not mentioning Orpah’s 
action after the kiss. ‘Clave unto her,” though a good ren- 
dering, hardly expresses the full meaning. It is best under- 
stood by following out the Oriental equivalents, in the Old 
Testament and the New, for the verb “to follow.” This 
Greek word as it occurs in the New Testament, is rendered 
by quite a number of Syriac equivalents, of which the choice 
is determined by a subtle analysis of the circumstances of the 
narrative. Thus when the crowd follow Jesus from curiosity, 
they “go after him;” when the women follow him from 
Galilee to his death, they “come after him ;” and this broad 
distinction is consistently carried out in the rendering: 
But (not to speak of the other cases, all of which follow 
clear laws) there are two words used which mean ¢o cleave 
as well as to follow, and which are used when speaking of 
those who thus follow Jesus. One of these words is the 
very word (alike in Hebrew and Syriac) which is here used 
of Ruth’s cleaving unto (better with, if our language would 
bear it) her mother-in-law. Not to follow the proof farther, 
this cleaving was a following, in the same path and with the 
same heart. And the Septuagint translates quite accurately. 

So in the expansion which follows in verse 16: it is plain 
that the cleaving is, in its outward acts, a refusal to leave, or 
“to return from following after;” and yet the word “ follow- 
ing” is notin the Hebrew. The literal is, “to return from 
after thee;” and an abundance of Oriental examples shows 
that the literal Hebrew phrase, if given in full, would be, 
“to turn back from coming after thee.’ Of course “follow- 
ing” is right in the English rendering, but our language 
here has a comprehensive term which the Orientals appar- 
ently have not taken into their generalization. 

And we have just that case in the New Testament which 
shows how Oriental and Occidental ideas meet and oscillate 
about this point. In Revelation 18: 5, “her sins have 
reached unto heaven,” is an equally good rendering of the 
two variant readings of the Greek; of which the one now 
accepted means literally “have cleaved,” but the old one 
means “have followed.” The Syriac has the same word 
which is used in the Hebrew of Ruth, and in the Gospels 
sometimes of the intimate friends and followers of Jesus. It 
means “clave,” and it means “ followed” in the sense stated. 

While all this illustrates the poetical character of the 
narrative, there is a prosaic side of the case which heightens 
the color of the picture in almost every light. That is, the 
relative position of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law in the 
East. The former has, with few exceptions, been possessed 
of the most complete and absolute power over the latter, so 
that the daughter-in-law might not even speak withou’ being 
permitted by the mother-in-law. A prohibition to speak, of 
this sort, sometimes continued in force for years, as it some- 
times does even now, among certain of the Bedawin and in 
portions of India. The daughter-in-law was a most absolute 
slave ; at least as much so as one woman could be of another. 

Add to this the fact that if Naomi had any causes of em- 
bitterment, they would have been increased by the fact that 
her sons had married out of Israel, contrary to law. After 
a ten years’ service, it speaks wonderfully in Naomi’s favor 
that her two daughters-in-law were ready to go back to Israel 
with her. The opening verses of the book of Ruth thus pre- 
pare an Oriental to receive Ruth’s wonderful address (verses 
16, 17) as the natural expression of the spirit that speaks 
through the preceding sentences. 





ECLECTIC SIDE-LIGHTS. 


Mopvern Moas.—The characteristics of the great rolling 
plains of Moab impress themselves on us as we ride over them 
day after day—grass in the hollows, and a low gray-green 
scrub on the slopes, chiefly a wormwood, stro . scented 
when crushed. Stones and ruined foundations of walls are 
scattered in the lower valle metimes the te too, 
remaining ; but no more of the vineyards that once abounded. 
Cisterns are hewn in the rocks. Channels, dams, and sluices 
onee were there, but are not more than faintly outlined now. 
Innumerable white snails, with the thickest of shells, and red 
caterpillars, like those of the Emperor-moth, with myriads 
of larks—the sky-lark, crested-lark, short-toed, calandra, and 
others—in combined flocks fattening themselves upon them. 
Here and there a flock of rock doves fluttering from a cistern ; 
a covey of partridge from aruin; a pairof Egyptian vultures 
battening on the offal from a recent camp; flocks, herds, and 
camels, a few horses and asses, with attendant shepherds and 
shepherdesses; and a little cluster of black tents in some 
dell, with a dog or two prowling and hoarsely barking at 
passers-by, while a few children squat about the doors—these 
are the only living features. “ Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will send unto him wanderers, that shall 
cause him to wander, and shall empty his vessels, and break 
their bottles.” “Joy and gladness is taken from the plenti- 
ful field, and from the land of Moab; and I have caused wine 
to fail from the wine-presses : none shall tread with shouting” 
(Jer. 48: 12,33). As for the ruins themselves, their only 
inhabitants are the wild-cat, the jackal, the fox, the mole, 
and such like, to be trapped, but not seen. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable atone received will be promptly noticed 
ander this head, The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice.) 

' BOOKS. 


The Price She Tald, By Frank Lee Renedict. i6mo, pp. 429. Philadel- 
phia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.2. 


Muat the Old Testament Go? By the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, B.D. 
pp. 119. Boston: James H. Karle. Price, 40 cents. 


Sister Ridnour's Sacrifice 


16mo, 


e; with other sketches. By Mrs. C. F. Wilder. 


1lémo, pp. 269. Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe, ew York: Phillips 
and i unt. Price, $1.00 

Times of Battle and of Rest. A L. Topelius, (The Surgeon's Series, 
No. 2.) Translated from the Swedish. 16mo, pp. Chicago: 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25 


Memorial Tributes: a compend of funeral addresses, Edited by J. San- 
erson, D.D. With introduction by John Hall, D.D. 12mo, pp. 500. 
New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $1.75. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Good Manners. By J. (Chautanqua Text Books, No. 43.) 16mo, pp 
“4, New York: Puig and Hunt. Price, 10 cents. 


os of Methodism. By James M'Gee. (Chautauqua Text Rooks, 
No, x. 42.) ldmo, pp. 70 New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 10 
cen 





RECENT MISSIONARY BOOKS.* 


One of the most noticeable features of the Christian 
movements of the time is the multiplication of works on 
the subject of missions. Histories of societies, sketches 
of mission-fields, lives of heroes and heroines who have 
toiled at the front, and perhaps found their final resting- 
places in the midst of their converts, statistical summa- 
ries, and special papers on medical missions, zenana 
work, orphanages, together with learned discussions on 
the various heathen systems, are now so abundantly 
furnished that none need remain in ignorance of the 
great world-wide enterprize. 

General groupings of the various societies and their 
operations, according to the plan pursued by Professor 
Christlieb, are now in demand, since the churches are 
becoming aware of the aggregate work of all their vari- 
ous organizations. A book of much value in this line 
has been published by the Rev. Robert Young, assistant 
secretary of the missionary committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Its title, Modern Missions: Their 
Trials and their Triumphs, promises a pretty full pres- 
entation of the details of practical missionary work. It 
is hardly specific enough to afford a correct notion of 
the book. The work might as properly be called A 
Sketch of the Mission Fields: the history of their vari- 
ous organizations and the statistics of their success. 

As a summary, such as every pastor would do well to 
possess, this work is most valuable, though the sketches 
are necessarily brief and incomplete. In some instances, 
as, for example, in the account of the awakening in 
Japan, there is adisappointing meagreness. The sketch 
of China is scarcely less scanty. Whoever has read the 
Rev. Mr. Carlyse’s work on South Africa, or Dr. A. C. 
Thompson’s History of the Moravians, will find here 
little additional light on those subjects. But only a few 
can afford to read thoroughly prepared histories of sepa- 
rate fields, and for the more general reader works of this 
kind are admirable. In relation to India a more ade- 
quate history is given, and, very naturally, all missions 
of the Scotch societies are more fully set forth. 

The book is written in a vigorous and compact style 
and is well worth its cost. 

“To the young men of our day and generation, and 
more especially to the students of our universities, this 
volume is especially inscribed.”—Such is the significant 
dedication of a stirring book of three hundred and fifty 
pages recently published by the Rt. Rev. W, Packenham 
Walsh, Anglican BishopofOssory, Ireland. Itdeals with 
heroism calculated to inspire young men. Notthe heroism 
of the battle-field, or of daring adventures and explora- 
tions, but that of self-denying toil in Christ’s name, 
Those who love the cause of missions, and love it well 


—e 


* Modern Missions: Their Trials and Triumphs. By Robert Young, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Foreign Missionary omaniies ofthe Free 
Chureh of Scotiand. I2mo, pp. 420. New York: Cassell & Co., limited. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Fields. By the Rt. Rev. w. Pecken- 
ham Walsh, D.D., author of The Heroes of the Mission Fields, ‘he 
ao stone, etc, 12mo, pp. 30. New York: J. Whitaker, Price, 


Along the Lines at the Front: a general Lover of Baptist Home and 
Foreign Missions. By Wiliam F. Bainb' ridge, author of Around the 
World Tour of Christian Missions. 12mo. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 


Moravian Missions: twelve lectures by August C. Thompson, D.D., 
author of The Better Land, Morning Hours in Patmos, etc. 12mo. 
New York : Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
Life and Labors of Robert Moffat, D.D., Missionary tn South Africa. 
With additiona! chapters on ( *hristian missions in Africa and throughout 
the world. By William Walters. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
China and the Chinese (revised edition), By the Rev. John L. 
evius, twenty-eight yeers a missionary to China. With a map and 
lustrations, i2mo. Philaaclphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
The Missionary Problem, co..taining a history of Protestant Missions 
in some of the principal fields, together with a historical and statistical 
googant ct missionary societies in the nineteenth century. 
Qroll, 


ai James 
outreal, Toronto: William Briggs. Montreal; 
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Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast, By Rev, Myron Eells, mission- 
ary of the American Missionary Association, With an lntroduction b 
Rev. G. H. Araiaree, D.D. Emo, pp. 27a Philadelphia: The Amore. 
gan Sunday-schoo! Union. 

Handbook a India and British Burmah. By W. E. Robbins, 
x 2 —-- lémo. Cluciapati; Walden and Stowe 





enough to inform themselves in regard to it, have proba- 
bly read a former work by the same author, entitled 
Heroes of the Mission Field, published five years ago. 
From the missionaries Augustine and Patrick, down to 
Schwartz, a succession of brilliant names was selected, 
of those who, in advance of their day and generation, 
and in advance of the Church of their day and genera- 
tion, had caught the spirit of our Lord’s great com- 
mission, and, seizing the torchlight of the gospel, had 
pushed into the thick darkness of pagan nations, and 
there founded the institutions of Christianity and civil- 
ization. One grand error entertained by thousands 
among us was thoroughly corrected by that work. It 
dissipated the notion that modern missionary enterprize 
is a new thing in the earth, since in every century of 
the Christian era just such work has, in greater or less 
degree, been performed by chosen messengers of God. 
The great popularity of the work referred to has led 
to the issue of another, bearing the same title, with the 
addition of the word “Modern.” It takes up the list of 
modern apostles where the other closed. In this second 
array are twelve names, namely, Henry Martyn, William 
Carey, Adoniram Judson, Robert Morrison, Samuel 
Marsden, John Williams, William Johnson, John 
Hunt, Allen Gardiner, Alexander Duff, David Living- 
stone, Bishop Patteson. They are well chosen; for 
these were not merely good and faithful missionaries, 
of whom there have been hundreds, but they were all 
heroic pioneers, amid peculiar dangers or hardships, or 
both ; and all bore themselves, in their varied and trying 
circumstances, with a spirit that must command the 
admiration of mankind. In his preface, the good bishop 
says of them, very aptly: “ Beginning with a time when 
the ‘messengers of the churches’ were sneered at as 
‘consecrated cobblers,’ they carry us on to our own hap- 
pier days, when their names find grateful record in royal 
speeches, and their remains find honorable repose in our 
national sanctuaries. They show as how all sorts of 
culture, linguistic, medical, and scientific, are being 
made subservient to the spread of the gospel of Christ; 
they prove that the age of chivalry is not past, and that 
the spirit of martyrdom is not extinct in the Church of 
God; and they bear testimony that the gospel has lost 
neither its vitality nor its power, inasmuch as among all 
races, whether savage or civilized, it has achieved, and 
is still achieving, triumphs which may well compare 
with those of apostolic times.” It is refreshing to the 
reader to see how grandly the good bishop rises above 
all distinctions of sect in his brief sketches of missionary 
heroes. Presbyterian, Wesleyan, or Moravian, all are 
placed on equal footing with that favorite of his own 
church, the martyr Bishop Patteson. 

In the high vanguard of missionary heroism, it is fit- 
ting that denominational distinctions, if not lost, should 
at least be subordinate. The young men of our genera- 
tion, whether “in universities” or in any other vocation, 
should be reminded that this noble book is specially 
inscribed to them. Whether they shall ever be found 
upon the mission fields or in other forms of Christian 
work at home or abroad, they may gather from these 
thrilling pages the elements of the highest Christian 
manhood, ; 

The Rev. William Bainbridge is doing a valuable 
work for the cause of missions, home and foreign. He 
found a new keynote during an extensive tour of the 
mission fields two or three years since, and he has 
sounded it with ringing clearness among the churches 
of every name. His instructive and interesting volume, 
Around the World Tour of Christian Missions, has been 
widely read, and extensively quoted, by those interested 
in the subject. Following that, comes a second work, 
dealing with both home and foreign missions, and with 
the educational and publication schemes of the Baptist 
churches of America. The faults of Mr. Bainbridge as 
an author area certain lack of classification and method, 
and a tendency to crowd his treatment of special topics 
with much that is out of place. But his readers will 
pardon these faults of style in consideration of the vast 
amount of useful knowledge which he imparts. This 
book would be a valuable acquisition to the library of 
any Christian minister, or of any layman who desires to 
keep pace with the progress of Christ’s kingdom. To 
Baptists it is even more valuable, since it imparts a fair 
knowledge of the whole working machinery of the 
American Baptist denomination. The history and 
organization of the American Baptist Union, its fields, 
its methods, its successes; the work of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, with the various 
departments of work on the frontier and among the 
freedmen ; the development of Baptist educational insti- 
tutions ; all these are clearly presented. Then follows 
a survey of the foreign missionary fields occupied by the 





Baptist denomination, with brief sketches of their his- 
tory. 

Incidentally, many practical questions are discussed 
in brief but pointed terms. Authors of other denomina- 
tions might well follow the example of Mr. Bainbridge 
in setting forth the great enterprises of the church, now 
really so little understood by the masses of the people. 
Many incidents of travel are introduced, which, as a 
matter of style, might better be transferred to the Around 
the World Tour, yet these may, perhaps, relieve some 
who would otherwise weary of the discussion of methods 
and organizations. 

One of the best books on missions which has appeared 
in the last ten years, is that which has been published 
by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Boston, on the 
Moravians. Like the Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Thompson 
has given years of study to the work of missions from 
mere love of it. In the midst of pastoral duties, he has 
kept an eye constantly upon the broad work of the 
world’s evangelization, and in many ways has done 
grand service to the cause. He affords proof positive 
that every home pastor may also be a foreign missionary. 
The history of the Moravians afforded him a worthy 
theme, and he has done it justice. 

The debt which the Christian world owes to the Mora- 
vians can scarcely be exaggerated. A hundred and fifty 
years ago the idea of an organized missionary movement 
had not been conceived by any branch of the Protestant 
Church. All efforts up to that time had been sporadic. 
Small societies had been formed for special missions, 
and a few Danish missionaries had been encouraged by 
a Christian king, but to Count Zinzendorf, and his 
trained disciples at Herrnhut, must be given the credit 
of first organizing a whole Christian denomination for a 
widespread work in heathen lands. It became a prom- 
inent aim of these people, then only numbering about 
six hundred communicants, to seek out those fields 
especially which, on account of hardships or insalubrity 
of climate, would be least likely to be occupied by others. 
Greenland, Labrador, the West Indies, the Mosquito 
coast, Guiana, Africa—the coldest, and the hottest, and 
most malarious were the countries selected, and on the 
same principle, doubtless, bleak Thibet was chosen at a 
later day. Our own country owes a special debt to the 
Moravians for their faithful labors on our soil. 

In the dark history of wrongs which have been visited 
upon the American Indians, about the only comfort is 
found in the faithful labors of missionaries who have 
shown their love by heroic self-sacrifice and devotion ; 
and a large share of all this must be credited to the Mo- 
ravians. But the grandest of all the objects accom- 
plished by the Moravians was the strong and far-reaching 
impulse which they gave to the cause of missions in all 
Protestant lands. John Wesley acknowledged the 
Moravian, Peter Bohler, as the instrument of his con- 
version, and a deep conversion it was. “ Hereafter,” 
said Wesley, “my field isthe world.” His preaching on 
two hemispheres bore that stamp. All denominations 
felt the examples of the Herrnhuters, and the missionary 
era soon opened wide. 

Dr. Thompson’s style is vivid, full of imagination and 
fine descriptive power. The book isa valuable acquisition 
to our missionary literature. 

It is really becoming hazardous to write missionary 
biographies. There are so many good and faithful men 
in the field, so many events and experiences of great 
interest, and so many noble successes, that individuality 
seems lost in general classifications, and one life may 
stand formany. Butthereareexceptions. Such names 
as Selwyn, Patteson, Judson, Moffat, and Livingstone, 
neither the Church and the world can afford to forget. 
Their biographies should be repeated in each genera- 
tion. The Life of Moffat, recently published by Robert 
Carter and Brothers, will place before American readers. 
in concise and attractive form, the achievements of the 
great South African pioneer, which for a whole genera- 
tion have been so well known in Great Britain. 

Those who wish to gain a more graphic presentation 
of Moffat’s labors should read his own published accounts. 
But this book affords a fair summary in concise form, 
and will constitute a useful addition to the libraries of 
the home and the Sunday-school. The devotion involved 
in the life of a missionary, especially a pioneer, is well 
illustrated in this interesting sketch, at the same time 
that the noble possibilities that lie slumbering in the 
best types of the African are brought into clear light. 
The brief accounts given of those noble chiefs, Africaner 
Moselekatse and Lechele, are real romances. It is 


not too niuch to say that better specimens of native nobil- 

ity have not been found in any race in modern times, 
The Rev. Dr. John L. Nevius has done the cause of 

missions a good service in publishing a revised edition 
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of his instructive work on China and the Chinese. 


The 
facts and impressions, given a dozen years ago, have been 
carefully considered in the latest and fullest light of 
to-day, and many valuable additions have been made- 
The position and influence, which the author has gained 


found to have much merit. Its topics are well classified, 
though of the widest range. Almost everything con- 
nected with the country or the people receives at least 
a brief mention. It is appropriately entitled a hand- 
book of India, and as such is well worthy of reference. 


during twenty-eight years of successful labor in Central 





organized by him within a month, and supplied with 
books and papers amounting to $130 in value, The 
schools are composed of whites, Indians, and negroes. 
— A teacher to each scholar is the rule at the Seventh 
Street Chinese Methodist Sunday-school, in New York 








city. The superintendent says that this is the first Chinese 
Sunday-school organized in the city. The school is 
not large (the average attendance is only fourteen), but 
its sessions are continued through the summer without 
intermission. 





and North China, give weight to his opinions. And as 
he deals with general facts and questions which are 
extensively discussed, the reader is glad to feel that he 
is in the presence of an authority. Many others have 
given us minute descriptions, or the details of their 
own experience; Dr. Nevius takes up such topics as 
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the- general economic character of the country, Confu- Louisville, Kentucky..............s0000 erocsioere June 11-13, 1884 —Early in July a mission station was established in 
cianism and the other religious systems of China, the Kentucky, state, at Bowling Greem..........c0sssessees August 21-23 Belluno, the capital of the Venetian province bearing 
school system and its competitive examinations, the | alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa..........ssce+ese+-se+s September 5,6 | the same name. Belluno, the city, situated at the foot 
constitution of the government, necromancy and other | Vermont, state, at Northfield........................September 11, 12 | of the Alps, is quite a provincial centre for the surround- 
superstitions, the languages and literature of China, | Pennsylvania, state, at Scranton..............0+:sese0s October 16-18 | ing towns and villages, and is considered an important 
the benevolent institutions of the country and its social | Maine, state, at Bangor......... sss ssesssseerereneens October 23-25 


point from which to prosecute the labor of evangelizing 
Northern Italy. The first work of the missionaries was 
favorably received. 


—In the increasing use and growth of opium, the 


life, the ethical and intellectual character of the 
Chinese, their relations to other countries, the various 
Christian missions in China, their methods and their 
success, the character of Chinese Christians, etc. 


New Hampshire, state, at Concord................... November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton. ......................-- November 14-17 
Oregon, state, at Salem...............c.scceeeseeeee esses NOVeRMDer —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 





Presbyterian missionaries, whose synod recently met for . 
Exact information on all these matters is what an eight days’ session at Shanghai, China, find a very 
thoughtful readers of missionary literature desire to | waaay Poor for the South, at jas fo teeta serious barriér to their work. A petition was sent to 
ee ae es OSE pee eetneeey eres to mest Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New | England, beseeching the government to abolish the 
their demands, p Aihara scnsasonsnccotatiidittieaditiethdtinahs August 7-27 | trade. Three hundred thousand chests of the drug are 
The Missionary Problem, by James Croil, of Montreal, | New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, | raised annually within the Chinese borders, and a third 
is a vigorous little book of two hundred and ten pages, SND cccricestrncoiatracichrsscnpinennnensens August 22-31 | as much more is imported. 
in which the missionary enterprise is viewed on its aac aipeasteeninnn 
practical side, and from the standpoint of the church at COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. PERSONAL. 
home. The leading mission fields are considered sep- 








—It is announced that the annual convention of 
the Sunday-school Association for the Province of Mani- 
toba will be held October 16 and 17. Complete statisti- 
cal reports are being prepared for presentation. The 
place of meeting is Winnipeg. 

—At the approaching Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Convention, whose date and place of meeting are 
given in the Convention Calendar, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
secretary of the International Executive Committee will 
‘be present and take part. The programme for the meet- 
ing is now in preparation and will soon be published. 


arately in their history and progress, but always with a 
view to the illustration of principles. Such questions 
as the success of missions, the ratio of increase in con- 
verts, the character of native Christians, the efforts of 
natives to help themselves, the rise and progress of mis- 
sionary societies, and their relations, etc., are consid- 
ered. Sketches are given, also, of various societies in 
Europe, and the book closes with a close grapple with 
the question of ways and means. Its chief value lies 
not in the newness of its topics, but in the brevity and 
directness with which they are treated. It is well worth 
a perusal, 

The history of Indian missions on the Pacific Coast 
has long been needed for the use of those whose time 
will only admit the perusal of succinct sketches, instead 
of the extended works which treat of separate depart- 
ments or the special work of prominent individuals. 
The Rev. Myron Eells has, in a good degree, supplied this 
want in a recent publication issued by the American 
Sunday-school Union. 

The book is not without its faults. It is too minute 
in some less important details, while weightier matters 
are in many instances passed over with a very inade- 
quate handling. For example, the part enacted by 
Dr. Marcus Whitman in securing to the United States 
the control of Washington and Oregon Territories, at a 
time when they were in danger of being bartered away 
to England in exchange for certain fisheries of com- 
paratively little account, is passed over in silence. And 
there is but the slightest notice of his heroic achieve- 
ment in demonstrating the feasibility of conducting 
large emigrant trains over the Rocky Mountains. The 
question whether the massacre of Dr. Whitman and 
others was instigated by the Jesuits is alluded to, but 
very slightly. As a plain, direct statement of facts, with 
little discussion of their relations, the book is valuable, 
and the more so as it is written by a missionary who has 
spent more than a score of years upon the ground. The 
history of Oregon missions is brought down almost to 
date, and many facts which would otherwise require 
much research are here given in a nutshell. The author 
certainly has the merit of stimulating his reader to a 
desire for more than he imparts. 

A Handbook of India and British Burmah, by 
William E. Robbins, missionary, affords an interesting 
mass of details for those who need to begin with the 
alphabet in gaining a knowledge of India and its mis- 
sions. The author makes the mistake of assuming too 
little on the part of his probable reader. For those who 
ordinarily take the pains to read missionary literature, 
it is too late in the day to begin with the alphabet, so to 
speak, and detain the reader through scores of pages 
devoted to the country, its mountains, rivers, resources, 
races, dress, food, marriage ceremonies, palaces, etc., 
while but three pages are given to Buddhism, six to 
Mohammedanism, and two each to the Sikhs and the 
Fire Worshipers. Only fifty pages out of two hundred 
and seventy are devoted to the missionary work of the 
great empire. If, however, we cease to judge it from 
‘a purely missionary standpoint, and place it in the cate- 
gory of books of instruction for the young, it will be 


— According to the Christian World, Mr. Spurgeon 
took pains, a few Sundays ago, to inform his congrega- 
tion that his sermons were no longer telegraphed to 
America. “ We are not sorry,” he said;” for the ser- 
mons which we saw in the American papers may have 
been ours, but they were so battered and disfigured that 
we would not have owned them. In the process of 
transmission the eggs were broken, and the very life of 
them was crushed.” 

— Dr. George Macdonald, the eminent Scotch (theo- 
logical) novelist, is becoming all things to all men, in a 
way which does not please all men. It is said thata 
recent issue of an English newspaper had two advertise- 
ments on one page, the one announcing a performance 
of “Macbeth” by Dr. Macdonald and his family, the 
other stating that Dr. Macdonald would preach in a 
particular chapel on the following Sunday. If, indeed, 
the pulpit and the drama are rival teachers, a man 
would do well to decide which of the rivals he will 
espouse. 


— Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, is not 
one of the men ‘who worship prosperity. In a recent 
sermon on Free Churches, the Bishop took occasion to 
name what he considered the threatening danger of the 
church in this country. “It is not scientific doubt,” 
he said, “ not atheism, not pantheism, not agnosticism, 
not Romanism, that in our day and in this land is likely 
to quench the light of the guspel or re-crucify Christ. 
It is a proud, sensuous, selfish, luxurious, church-going, 
hollow-hearted prosperity.” These are sharp words, and 
the worst of it is that their sharpness comes from their 
truthfulness. 

— Canon Hoar, of the Church of England, took oces- 
sion, at the recent Canterbury Conference, to attack 
what is called “ artistic singing” in church. The Canon 
rightly holds that music may be either a help or a hin- 
drance to worship; and he places among the music which 
is a hindrance those elaborate compositions which are 
“pounded along” by the choir, and which, so far as 
tune goes, are “ not at all adapted to the sense [of the 
thing sung], and are performed in no spirit of praise, 
humiliation, and prayer.” What, then, is good church 
music? That is good singing, answers the Canon, “when 
we forget the music altogether, and sing a grand and 
glorious hymn to the glory of God.” 

—In the death of Robert Moffat, the Church Cath- 
olic loses one of her most earnest and efficient mission- 
aries. Two generations have passed away since Dr. 
Moffat entered the mission field, and meanwhile the 
conditions of missionary work have greatly changed. 
In the South African field, Dr. Moffat may be consid- 
ered the pioneer of modern missions. Dr. Moffat went 
out to South Africa in 1816, in the service of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, where he labored successively 
at Erromanga, in Ramaqua land, and finally in the 
Bechuana country. He returned to Scotland, his native 
country, in 1870, after more than fifty years’ labors in 
Africa. Dr. Moffat was the father-in-law of Dr. Living- 
stone, the missionary explorer. He wrote a History of 
Missionary Labors in South Africa; but his chief lit- 
erary work was his inventing a system of writing for the 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Mahtomedi, on the shore of White Bear Lake, in 
Minnesota, was the place chosen for the meeting of a 
Sunday-school Assembly, two weeks since. The list of 
lecturers included Mr A. A. Wright, Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller, Mr. Henry Plant, Mr. H. H. Miller 
and others. A normal department was conducted in 
connection with the other exercises. 


—During the session of the Chautauqua Assembly, a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention was held on the Assem- 
bly grounds. Among the members present, were Mr. B. 
F. Jacobs of Chicago, Mr. E. Payson Porter of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. L. H. Biglow of New York. It was re- 
ported that, as before announced, Louisville had been 
selected as the place where the next International Sun- 
day-school Convention should meet, on June 11, 12, and 
13, 1884. Since the meeting at Toronto, the Treasurer’s 
report showed that $5,303.93 had been received, and the 
financial condition is healthy and encouraging. The 
coming convention is to be conducted on a grander 
scale than ever before. Speakers are to be invited from 
abroad, and every effort will be put forth to make this 
the most thoroughly international gathering of Sunday- 
school workers ever held. 


—Over three hundred tents were occupied at the 
Monona Lake Assembly, held last month near Madison, 
Wisconsin. On Children’s day an audience of more than 
five thousand gathered in the tabernacle recently 
erected. After listening to a statement of the aims and 
methods of the International Sunday School Convention, 
the Assembly appointed a committee to consider the ques- 
tion of contributing to the funds of the Convention.. 
Upon hearing the report of the committee it was resolved 
that the Sunday-schools of Wisconsin be placed in line 
with those of the other states in helping the International 
work, and a committee of five from various denomina- 
tions, with E. P. Durant, of Racine, Chairman, was 
chosen to perfect a state organization and secure statis- 
tics. This work will be at once commenced, and proba- 
bly a state secretary will ultimately be employed, who 
shall devote his whole attention to the Sunday-school 
work of the state. The directors, as well as the unofficial | 


members of the Assembly, heartily endorsed the new 
departure. 
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—From the Indian Territory, a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union reports nine schools 
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Bechuana language (which had existed 
only in an oral form), and his translation 
of the Bible into that tongue. His devotion 
to the missionary cause, and his courage, 
perseverance, and tact in that work, made 
his name a household word a generation 
ago; and it will yet be many years before 
the name of the missionary Moffat will 
cease to be an inspiration to workers for 
Christ. 


—One of the most valued and most 
widely known of the professors in the 
Western Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church at Alleghany City, 
Pennsylvania; passes away in the death 
of the Rev. Dr. 8. J. Wilson. Dr. Wilson 
was professor of ecclesiastical history in 
the Seminary ; and he was widely known 
throughout the country both as a clergy- 
man and as a theological professor. 


—If the Rev. Dr. Robert Knox, of Ire- 
land, whose death recently took place in 
that country, had done nothing more than 
what he did towards making the Pan- 
Presbyterian councils possible, he would 
have done enough to have earned the 
gratitude of the great Presbyterian family 
in the Church Catholic. It is disputed 
whether Dr. Knox gave the first impulse 
to these councils; it is certain, however, 
that he was one of the most active workers 
for that end. Indeed, he was well-known 
throughout his own country as one devoted 
to the principle of evangelical union and 
co-work among orthodox Christians of 
every name, 








THIS AND THAT. 


—_—_=>—_——_ 


If the world would only take every 
man at his own estimate of himself, the 
rolls of fame reserved for the good and 
great would quickly be filled. Each of 
us is a bright, particular star in his own 
firmament; but somehow the constella- 
tions in which all the bright stars come 
together, are not remarkably brilliant. 
“Most men,” says the Scripture, “ will 
proclaim every man his own goodness ; 
but a faithful man, who can find?” 
“Most men?” That would include most 
of us. “ Whocan find?” Why, ofcourse, 
each one of us (that is the most of us) can 
find one; the only puzzle is about another 
one. So the verse from Proverbs ends 
with a snapping query, which we all 
would do better to let some one else answer 
as far as we are concerned; although it may 
be well for us to answer it for some one 
else. 





In illustration of Japanese ingenuity, 
it is now said: 

The teachers at the school for the sons of 
Japanese nobles in Tokio appear to have hit 
upon a notable method of teaching physical 
geography. In the court behind the school 
building is a physical map of the country, 
between 300 and 400 feet long. It is made of 
turf and rock and is bordered with pebbles, 
which look at a little distance much like water. 
Svery inlet, river and mountain is reproduced 

in this model with a fidelity to detail which is 
wonderful, Latitude and longitude are indica- 
ted by telegraph wires, and tablets show the 
position of the cities. 
Why that is only the Palestine Park idea 
of the Chautauqua Assembly,—no, Uni- 
versity. It merely shows the reach of 
the new American idea. It has already 
overturned the traditions and customs of 
centuries in Japan. The Emperor of 
China may be over at Chautauqua him- 
self, another year. 





It is often said that a man need find 
little difficulty in getting on in the world, 
if he is gifted with ordinary shrewdness ; 
and is not over scrupulous as to the meth- 
ods which he employs. It is not so often 
remembered that moral goodness of some 


‘.~» kind is essential to a man’s getting on at 


all; and that even where he is morally 
bad he must put on the semblance of 
goodness, if his selfish designs are to be 
successful. It is this truth which is 
brightly put by James Anthony Froude 
in his essay on Reynard the Fox: 

Let it not be supposed that society on th® 
earth of ours is ever so viciously put together, 
is ever so totally without organic life, that a 
rogue unredeemed by any merit, can prosper in 
it. There is no strength in rottenness; and 
when it comes to that, society dies and falls in 
pieces. Success, as it is called, even worldly 


what is called moral virtue,—without some 
portion of it, infinitessimally small, perhaps, 
but still some. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





THE ATTENTION OF LADY READ- 
ers is called to the advertisement in this 
paper of James Pyle’s Pearline, for laundry 
}and kitchen purposes, An article so popular 
and widely circulated, must possess merits 
that commend it to the favor of housekeepers. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. Dr. Jos. Hout, 
New Orleans, La., says: “I have frequently 
found it of excellent service in cases of 
debility, loss of appetite, and in convales- 
cence from exhaustive illness, and particu- 
larly of service in treatment of women and 
children.” 

“THE LARGE MORTALITY 
amongst infants in our cities has made it a 
serious question among physicians, with 
what we should feed our babies. In Hor- 
lick’s Food for infants we have the best 
article yet furnished as a substitute for the 
mother’s milk. From its use, with the 
happiest results, I have great confidence in 
its efficacy.”.—G. F. Gill, M. D., 610 N. 
4th Street, St. Louis. “Have used Horlick’s 
Food for Infants for my child. Find it in 
all respects a satisfactory food. I heartily 
recommend its use. We tried many kinds of 
food and were at last successful only when 
we began to use Horlick’s Food.”—M. G. 
Kellogg, Chicago. “I have used Horlick’s 
Food for Infants for the last two years, prin- 
cipally in summer complaints of children, 
and have often found it to be the only food 
that I could use, and believe it has been the 
means of saving the lives of many children.” 
—E. B. Pardee, M.D., 218 W. 34th Street, 
New York. Book on treatment of children 
sent free. Horlick’s Food Co. Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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success, is impossible without some exercise of | 


Charles Seribner's Sons’ 


Have Just Published: 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By ArtiwR LaTHAM PERRY, Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Williams 
College. Eighteenth edition. Rewritten 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.50. 


This book, which was first published in 1865, 
has just been subjected to a thorough revision, 
and has been recast throughout for new plates, 
and brought down to date; and while the size 
of the volume has not been materially increased, 
thirty per cent. of new matter has been added, 
though the price remains the same. 

Professor Perry’s style is admirably clear and 
racy ; his illustrations are forcible and well 
chosen, and he has made a subject interesting 
and open to the comprehension of any diligent 
student, which has often been left by writers 
vague and befogged and bewildering. 


“ Your book interests ef more than an 
ever instructed from.”—Pres. 7. D. Woolsey, 


“ We cordially recommend this book to all, of what- 
ever school of political economy, who enjoy candid 
~~ and full and logical discussion.” —New York 
Nation, 


nae 
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AMONG THE LAKES. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Mr. Stoddard’s bright, sympathetic story, 
“ Among the Lakes,” is a fitting companion to 
his other books. It has the same flavor of 
happy, boyish country life, brimful of humor, 
and abounding with incident and the various 
adventures of healthy, well-conditioned boys 
turned loose in the country, with all the re- 
sources of woods and water and their own 
unspoiled natures, The story teaches a boy 
how to spend his time so as to leave pleasant 
and enduring recollections to sweeten a life- 
time with the thoughts of a happy, chivalrous, 
well-spent youth. 

This book, together with Mr. Stoddard’s for- 
mer stories, “ Dab Kinzer,” “The Quartet,” 
and “Saltillo Boys,” are furnished in sets, in 
uniform binding, in a box. Price, $4. They 
are especially recommended for Sendag-schacd 
libraries. 

“A father who wants his boy to grow up in a manly 


way may find in such books something to help him 
amazingly.” —Christian Inielligencer. 


“While free from all trace of preaching, there isa 
bracing religious atmosphere about the books which 
will make them good reading for the family in every 
sense,”’—Hxaminer and Chronicle. 





. 
*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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By J. Wm. SurrEern and J. B. FeRauson. 
For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 





The ng Tow is a strong, useful work for 
instructi}n and pi Stice, full of new and planting 
Glees, Part —- Anthems, Quartets, etc., anc 
deserves a place every school and home in the 
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Tux Sone Tower contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in price. 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 


We are ropared to offer special induce- 
ments to Teachers who need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 


= BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
he binder week by week, thus keeping the filet 
complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
4 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS Sie c'Gimra xa aueahe at 
for this book are ofits pee es; 500 illustrations. 


One agent made 50 in 6 days For full particulars, 
address J. S. Ogiivie. & nCe. Publishers, 31 Rose St., N.Y. 











lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti 
cally. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for 27 cents. Stamps taken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 





$02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





No woman in America should fail to accept this offer. 


wo MAN WOR K 


‘world for women, published 
titi Jan,., 1884, 
. (7th — Accept now, 


oman at Work. Veni Reese ENTS 





The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


permanent preservation. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such ky a as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phel = B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
Geor; ‘e Raw Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 

A omson, E. "de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by "Gena and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are pr » and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need, If 
we were a pastor n, we would puta Copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our — 
School, if we had to dosoat ourown expense. 
Congregationalist, Boston, 


“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
ror Se of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
‘08 ‘ass. 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a@ large amount of valuable reading matter,”’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“Very valuable to the Bible student.”— The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va, 


“Bible students will do well to 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”—TZhe Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 


“ A valuable little book.”— Ine Advance, Chicago, Iu, 
“A valuable help to the ingle use of the Bible.” 
The Morning Star 


rocure & copy.”— 
is, Mo. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in smal! compass 
a mass of valuable hints, end we can oe — 
mend it to both teachers and preachers, pag Sel 

that gives us better understanding of Holy Scr Lacon 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
=e of God.”’—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a Creal valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in —s> orth in aaney — —— the series of 
pepers published in the Times n e beginning of 

ear. Itisa convenient little fF — hlet of ‘about 
one Weadees pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy ofthis little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuableli ery for further guidance.” — Zhe Observer, 
Bowmanville, 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


. LiNPES HALL SEMINARY, LITITZ, PA. 
90th year. Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, Principal. 

Ts Riverside School, Auburndale, Mass. A 

Home School for Girls of all ages, and a Fitting 

shool for Wellesley ( ‘ollege. Miss Delia T. Smith, Prin. 

HOME SCHOO WATERFORD, ME. The Fifth 

9 (5th) year of this School for Girls 

opens Ang. 29. Buildings enlarged, Expenses, $130.00. 








Address, MISS H. E. DOUG = Prin. 
JEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEM 
oung Men and Boys t ve 4 brepiared fo sn 
College or Business. Address GEO 


A.M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Maryland. 


WEST C HESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 

A Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 

Eleventh year begins Sept. Stn, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 

West P? 1iladelphia, For — address the Prin., 
MR . A, BOGARDUS. 


~ DARLINGTON SEMINARY for ladies, West 
Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Location beautiful, building 
excellent, 27acres. All branchesincluding Languages 
music, painting. Session commences Se a 17. $180 per 
year. ‘Address Ric chard Darlington, Ph. D., Prin. 


CUSHING ‘ACADEMY Se ibasniam, Mass. 


A first-class College 
Preparatory and English School for both sexes. Ex- 

enses $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 
nd for a catalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. _ 


REEMOUNT SEMINARY, Norristown, Pa. 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons careful 
mofal training and thorough preparation for business 
or college. 40th school year commences Sept. li, For 
circulars, address the Prin., JOHN w. LOC ‘H, _ Ph. D, 


“LIVINGSTON AVENUE _ an 
13 ¥ eS N. J. 


ew 
THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. Hotyvoke Pian. 
The 29th year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, fuel and lights, $170 per annum, Send for 
catalogue to MISS HELEN PEABODY, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior education 
in College, Eclectic, and Classical-Preparatory Courses 
= study ; alsoin Musicand Art. Heated by steam and 
irnished with elevator. Charges moderate, Send for 
catalogue, Rev. A.W. Cow1gs, D.D.,Pres,,Elmira,N. Y. 


AU BU R THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY. 


The term opens September 5, 1883. For Catalogues 
or information, address Willis J. Beecher, Clerk of 
Faculty, Auburn, New York. 


0GO NTZ School for Young Ladies 
Will open Sept. 26th. 
For circulars opply to Princi = 
Miss BONN = ss F. Kk, BENNETT, 
Miss 8. x. “EASTM AN. 


Miss DILLAYE, 
(Box 92.) Philadelphia, Pa. 





\,llogg POUGHKEEPSIE, 


Vassar College, POWRe york: 


Complete College Course. Ten Professors, Twenty- 
one Teachers. Library, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every Facility for the Com- 
plete Liberal Educ —_ ? women, 

. CALDW ELL, D.D., Pres. 


REENWICH AC: A aaa ° 

¥ Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 180%. Both Sexes. 
Influences decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y.to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and boating. ae 
erate, ens Sept. 3. Catalogue free. Rev. D. 
BLAKISLER, A.M. , Principal, Kast Greenwich, AL 


WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Two courses, Classical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 
tory and C ‘ollegiate. Best of advantages offered at low 
rates. Board and Tuition for school year, $150. Fall 
term opens Sept. 5. For he my “address H. A. 
PEPOON, Principal, Fox Lake, V 


Ww: M. PENN CHARTER Ad = 
No, 8 South Twelfth Street, Priiadelphia. 

“ The oldest existing CHA RTERED School in America.” 

Founded 1689. Chartered by Penn, 1711, Prepares 
boys tor college, the technical schools and commer- 
cial life. The teac hing staff of the Upper Schools as 
organized for the coming year, is composed of experi- 
enced specialists, whose time and efforts will be devoted 
exclusively to this School. Boys of average ability can 
enter ateight. The next year begins 9th month, 20th. 
The Head Master will be at theschool daily between 10 
and 1, from 9th month 10th, to the o ™: x, Forcircu- 
lars, address RicHarp M. JONES, M.A., Head Master. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by 
steam; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- 











vator; fire escapes. Full and thorough course of study; 
fifteen resident teachers, six lecturers. 
year will begin Sept. 12, 1883. 
Sept, 13 to 15. 


Twenty -fifth 
Entrance examinations, 
For illustrated circular, address 


MISS —— ae 


nf al ; 


Sel 


st P hil sdel iphis 





sley | 


Lo 0l 


Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 


building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management. 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 26th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2O27 Chestnut Street, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers, 


W -ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN and a LADY 
TEACHER in a Boys’ Boarding School. Must 
be good disciplinarians and Christian teachers. State 
posmeulany, and salary wanted, name, and reference, 
Addre ‘ TEACHER,” Penna. Religious Press Asso- 
ciation, | 802 Chestnut St., Phila, 


| 


| school for the higher education of young ladies will be 








, 








A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 


: F , ‘ ih . A oo» 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America, 


a most excellent likeness of each of the followi 


H. Cray TrumpBvtt, D.D., of The St 


It gives 
ng well-known editors: 


inday School Times, Philadelphia, 


Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


S. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christi 
S. IreEn_zus PRIME, 
EpwaAkp Bricut, D.D., 
Henry M. Fiexip, D.D., of The Eva 
J. M. Bucktey, D.D., 
GEORGE 8, MALLORY, 
Henry C. 
Wm. C. Ph.D., 
J. & D:Di, 
Isaac Ernritt, D.D., 


D.D., 


GRAY, 
MonrtTFORT, 


of The Christian Advocate, New 
of The C 
30WEN, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 


an Register, Boston. 
D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
of The Examiner, New York. 


ngelist, New York. 
York. 


hurchman, New York. 


of The Interior, Chicago, 
of The Heralk 
of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


1 and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 


fac-simile reproduction of the first page of they 


yaper itself. The artists have spared no effort 


to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithogra phic 


process. 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 


fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures 





Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 


will sell at sight. I na large share of the 








‘EDUCATIONAL. 





For Young Men and Boys, Media, Pen 
School year opens September 12. Fixed price cove 
No incidental expenses. No examination for admissi 
graduates. 
boys. 
or Civil Engineering Course. 
leges and Polytechnic Schools. 
1,509 vois. added to Library in 1883. 
ating class in Commercial Department in 1883. Media 
»rohibits the sale of all intoxicating drinks. For new il 


‘Students fitted at Media 


Special opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly. 
Patrons or students may select any studies or choose the regular English, Scientific, Business, Classical, 


/ 


nsylvania, 12 miles from Philadelphia. 

ars every expense, even books, etc. No extra charges. 
ion. Thirteen experienced teachers, all men, and all 
Special drill for dull and backward 


Academy are now in Harvard, Yale, and ten other ( ‘ol- 


A Physician and a Chemical Laboratory; a fine Gy mnasium and Ball Ground. 
A /pparatus doubled in 1883, 


Ten students sent to College in 1883. A gradu- 
has seven churches and a temperance charter which 
lustrated circular address the Principal and Proprietor, 


SWITHIN Cc, SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Harvard University Graduate), Media, Penna. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


W. SHOEMAK 


R, A.M., FO 


1416 oan 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough and Systematic Culture in VOICE ENUNCIATION ond ACTION in their application to CON- 


VERSATION, READING, 
confers DEGREES, Course in Elocution.’ 
Lecturers, 


Course in 





Children Backward in Arithmetic 
Can have at Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, all the 
help they need, both in school hours and out, thus 
saving parents the bother of giving assistance at home, 


GANNETT INSTITUTE for, Young Ladies, 


Boston, Mass. 
Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lectures, In 
thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tion. Family pupils enjoy all thecomforts and advan- 
tages ofa pleasantand cultivated home. The thirtieth 
YEAR will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For cata- 
logue and circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE GANNET 2, 
A. M., Principal, 69 C shester Square, Boston, Mass. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
English and French Boarding School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, MORRISTOWN, N 
Reopens Sept. 19, Enlarged school- eeoieadeay mane 
sium. Supetior advantages in every department. 
Board and tuition in English and Latin, $460 per 
annum. For circulars address the Principal until 
Sept. 1,C ae ny Ww ROOMLY ounty, Ke 


OOK LYN. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


This old_and most thoroughly equipped private 


reopened September 19. 
A family home in the institution will be provided 
for a limited number of pupils. 
For circulars address CHARLES 4 
pal, 138 Montague Street, Brooklyn n, 


CHAMPION CITY COLLEGE. 


(Popularly known as “ Student’s Paradise,” 
Short-hand, Telegraph, Type-writing, etal 
Banking and Penmanship Departments. 


Largest and most complete practical business col- 
lege in America, No graduate out of good paying 
employment, Send for College Journal, 


WEST, Princi- 
Y. 


RECITATION, and ORATORY. 


Specialists in each department, Fall term opens October 1. 
For further particulars send for or catalogue to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. 


Chartered March, 1875, 


Grants Diplomas and 
Oratory. Literary Course. 


Seventeen Teachers and 
First Winter Tefm begins December 3. 





‘GEORGE F. MARTIN’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
No. 3903 Locust St., Philadelphia. ” 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


Vermillion Institute, 


esville, O., for both sexes, Opens Sept. tn, 
Havesyiule course in Languages and Mathematics. 
8. DIEFENDORF, D.D. 


Expenses | $165 to $95 ayear, § 


A HOME FOR THE BOYS, 


CHESTER. VALLEY ACADEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA 
An Institution where Boys receive a , Se Chris- 
tian training in preparation for College, Business or 
the Professions. The Principal and wife give their 
undivided attention to the instruction and comfort of 
the Pupils. Backward boys encouraged and success: 
fully advanced, Charges very om. Correspondence 
and visits solicited. Addres: 
Shi Sp Sie . DONLEAVY ] Li ONG, A. .M., Principal. — 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FouNDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for college, 

Training for business and practical pursuits.. Special 
attention to backward boys. A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Unsectarian religious 
teaching. A beautiful and healthy location of sixteen 
acres. Terms mode o_ Ap ply for circular, with view 
and full particulars. AL B ALLEN, B.A., 
(Lond. U SS = England, ) ’ Prine ipal. 








‘West “Philadelphia Academy. 


Twenty-th year commences September 17 
and Bontding§ Scot for boys and cana men, 
CIAL ADV AGES 
C exer ston Home. ¥ ‘amily School limited. 


vantages of a great city, without its vices, waete thor- 
oughly fitted for any ¢ alin tentbmonial an usiness. 
For ¢ ge ad containing 5 testimonials and cuts of 





F. W. WILLISS, President, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


buildings, ad ASTINGS, Ph.D., 
Residence, 3929 Locust St., Philadelphia Principal, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Peekskill (N. Y;) Military Academy. For cir- 
culars, address Con. C. J. WRrent, A.M., Principal. 


) R. WARRING’S Military Boarding School, Pough- 
keepsie,N. Y. “Thorough, with mi, strict and 
proper treatment,” Military not the prineipal thing. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study wanw, corps of teachers, Apply 
to Professor JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine, 


PENNYSLVANIA MILE 


SERRE oS CADEMY, 
CHESTER. Year opens 
September ptember 12th, 1 


Col. THEO, “HYATT, President. 
MISS NOTT’S ! 


English and French Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 33 

Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Thursday, Sent. 20. 


The lith year begins 
| pe GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 








Circulars sent upon application, 
a Springs. 


Twenty ninth year begins Se tember 1 lith, Send 
for year book. CHAS, F. DOWD, A.M., President. 





_METZGER INSTITUTE, Carlisie, Pa. A 
beautiful grounds. School reo Sr. Sept. 1 

Miss HARRIET L. DEXTER, Principal. 
y/ LEGE, Cleveland, Ohio, Circu- 

lars free. 

Sc ientific, Classical, Modern Languages. For cata- 
logue apply to Rev. A. G BERS, A.M, 
for College, Sc’ ientific School or business. erms $450 
per year, For catalogues, address Gro, F. M1L1s, Prin, 


Home School of excellent advantages for young ladies, 
PLACE to secure a Business Eau- 
184.4 FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1883 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 
Wells College for br Ladies, 


New and commodious building, healthful locatic ea, and 

cation or Spencerian Penmanship 

HX: at the SPENCERIAN COL- 

Freehold, New Jersey, for Boys. Courses; English, 

So. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. , Mass,, pre pares boys 
AU ROR A, CAYUGA LAKE 


FULL COLLEGIATE COURS SE. 
MUSIC and ART. Session begins wert 12, LS 3. 
Send for catalogue. E. §. FRISB D.D. Pres’t 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


North Granville, (30 miles N, of Sara- 
toga). Commercial and Chacahek. For informa- 
tion, address EMERSON G, CLARK, A. M., Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, ¢ 10. 
Full collegiate course, Classical and Scientific, a 
Music and Painting, French and German, Safe a 
thorough, 52d year. Address D, SHEPARDSON, D. os 


ABBOT ACADE Offers thorough 


training in essen- 
tial i, with superior advantages in Art, Music, 
Painting, Elocution,and Modern Languages; a beauti- 
ful location, pleasant home, good board, moderate 
charges. The 55th year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6. For information and admission apply to Miss 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass, 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
college, s« reste school or business, Send to Capt. 
ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cc ‘00k Co , Illinois, for catalogue. 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOO} 


(Established in 1876.) 
A school of special instruction for college students 
and for those preparing for college or scientific school, 
Summer term begins July 5th. September review be- 
gins September ist. Fall term begins Se ome r22nd. 
‘or further information, address JOHN C. ROLFE, 
Secretary of C ascadilla Se hool, Ithaca, New York, 


PENNSYLV AS NIA STATE COLLEGE.— —Open 
to both sexes. Undenominational. Located in one of 
the most beautiful and healthfulspotsin the Allegheny 
region. No malaria. No demoralizing surroundings, 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholarships. Board and 
other expenses very low Courses of study* Classical, 
Scientific (general) and Technical (agriculture, chem: 
istry, civil engineering, etc.), with a Classical and Sci- 
entific Preparatory Department, F: all term opensSept. 
12, . For catalogues or any information, address 
Gro. W. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., Pa, 














EDUCATIONAL. 


zw. CALENDAR of 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully _Ilustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
sno Ds Ln i-w Franklin Sq.. b. Deane, Mass. 

argest and inted Music, Literary and 
Art Sch School,and OME ‘or young ladies,’ in the world. 


_ RUTGERS | 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(RE-ORGANIZED.) 
On Penn’a R.R,, One Hour from New York, 
14th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER /2, (883. 


BEST METHODS. THOROUGH WORK. 
Prepares boys for college, Scientific schools or Business 


Exceptionally Healthful. Playground of Six 
cres. 

Head master’s family live in Boarding Department 
and care for needs of each pupil. ‘$90 per Quarter. 
Among those whose sons have been Jn this school are 
Joseph P Bradley, LL.D., Judge U. 8S. Supreme Court, 

Secretary F. T. Frelinghuyse n, LL.D ; Geo. C. Ludlow, 
Governor of New Jersey , ‘Hon. Augustus Schoonmaker., 
Jr., Prof. Geo. H Cook, Ph.D., LL.D., and others, 
For catalogne,  etc., address’ the Head Master, 
K. TT. TOMLINSON.” 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
For YOUNG WOMEN. 


So near Boston as to combine easily the advantages 
ofthe city with the most c charming country residence 
Large grounds having access to boating on Charles 
River;  Suildings ample and thoroughly comfortable, 
steam- “heat, yas, abundant supply of the purest water, 
best-known methods of dra nage and ventilation. 
Thorough course of study, twelve resident teachers, 
eleven special instructors from Boston, maintaining 
city standards of excellence in their respectiy e depart- 
ments; musie, ete. 

Spec {al attention given to the health, manners, and 
habits of growing grist to thorough training in Spell- 
ing, Reading, riting, Expression, History, and 
English Literature. The best native and English 
instruction combined in French and German, Practi- 
cal public demonstrations and private classes in Cook- 
ing. Classes in Dress-fitting, Millinery, Embroidery, 
Mending, also, many talks on practic: al ‘subje cts, suc h 
as House-furnishing, Sanitary Arrangements, Care- 
ful instruction by an eminent Boston lawyer in such 
business principles and forms as are useful to women. 

Regular expense, $400 for the school year beginning 
September 20th. 

To secure place, application must be made early, 
Send for Catalogue to 








Locality beautiful and healthful. Soc ial and literary ad- | 


Cc. C. Braepon. Principal. 


2” CHRISTLE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
| 


| Atoffics, raze; postage, 10 cents. Fame epee y oF Ree  r 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


THE CROWN THAT BLOS- 
SOMED. 
fBy Alfred Tennyson]. 
I dreamed there would be spring no more, 
That nature’s ancient power was lost ; 


The streets were black with smoke and frost, 
They chattered trifles at the door. 


I wandered from the noisy town, 
[ found a wood with thorny boughs ; 
{ took the thorns to bind my brows, 
I wore them for a civie crown. 


I met with seoffs, I met with scorns, 
From youth and babe and hoary hairs ; 
They called me in the public squares, 

The fool that wears a crown of thorns. 


They called me fool, they called me child : 
I found an angel of the night ; 
The voice was low, the look was bright ; 
He looked upon my crown and smiled, 


He reached the glory of a hand 
That seemed to touch it into leaf ; 
The voice was not the voice of grief, 
The words were hard to understand. 


THE FIRST MIRACLE 
OF CHRST. 
From the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s The Marriage 
in Cana of Galilee.] 

All beginnings have a wonderful inter- 
est tous. There is a peculiar pieasure in 
tracing a broad, deep river, that bears 
upon its bosom the commerce of a nation, 
to its source far up among the mountains, 
in a little well whose overflowing waters a 
child’s hand could stop ; or in going back 
to the origin of a mighty nation like the 
Roman, in the drifting ashore, at the foot 


| of the Palatine Hill, of the ark that con- 


tained the infant founders. Institutions, 
social or benevolent, that have been estab- 
lished for ages, derive a fresh charm from 
the consideration of their first feeble 
commencement, and the contrast between 
what they were then and what they are 
now. There is a mystery about a cloud 
coming all at once into the blue sky, a 
star appearing suddenly amid the twilight 
shades, a spring welling up in the midst 
of a sandy plain. It seems as if some- 
| thing new were being created before our 
eyes. A sense of awe comes over us, as if 
brought into contact with another world. 
I have had this curious feeling when com- 
ing unexpectedly upon the habitat of a 
very rare plant. It exists nowhere else; 
there is no trace or sign of its presence in 
all the neighborhood; and coming sud- 
denly upon it in the midst of the common, 
familiar vegetation of the region, I felt as 
if standing in the presence of a profound 
mystery, of something that God had 

reated and preserved all these long ages, 


| making the spot on which it grows holy 


ground, a place where a new and special 


| revelation is given of Him who dwelt in 


| of wonder 





the bush. Everything indeed, as it has 
been well said, is a miracle when first 
witnessed; our ignorance of its cause 
gives it a miraculous aspect and fills us 
with wonder. Familiarity with it pro- 
duces clearer knowledge, refers it to its 
proper place, and takes away the feeling 
and mystery connected with it, 
and hides its relation to the unseen and 
eternal. This peculiar charm of novelty 
belongs especially to the origin of sacred 
institutions—to the beginning of the gos: 
pel of Jesus Christ, the performance of 
the first miracle, the formation of the 


| Christian Church, and the production of 


the New Testament writings. The thought 
that there was a time when these things 
had no existence, that for thirty years 
Jesus wrought no miracle, that the first 
believers in the gospel in Judea, Corinth, 
and Rome had no New Testament, gives 
a vividness to the feelings with which we 
regard them, brings back the freshness 
that has ev: :porated with long familiarity. 
The miracle of Cana comes into the midst 
of the previous natural life of Jesus like 
a star out of the blue profound, like a 
well out of the dry mountain side, like a 
rare, unknown flower appearing among 
the common indigenous plants of a spot. 
It brings us out of the narrow wali that 
hems us round, to the verge of Ged’s 
infinity, where we can look over into. the 
fathomless gulf. It is the first act of the 
new creation, in which a new life-potency 
entered into what at the time existed, and 
called forth a new development. It gave 
to the stream of the world’s course a new 
motion. and a new direction, without 
which it would have become a stagnant 
boeg-—a dead sea. It is the base of that 
wonderful miracle structure of the gospel, 
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of which the fesurrection of Jesus Christ 
is the pinnacle, . . . 

How marvellously were blended the 
human and the Divine in Jesus! “How 
the God appeats when the man is most 
conspictious!” It is he, who sits weary 
and thirsty beside the well of the patri- 
atch, who reveals himself and is acknowl- 
edged as the Messiah. It is he, who falls 
asleep from sheer exhaustion in the boat, 
who bids the winds and the waves be still, 
and conquers on the other shore the 
powers of evil. It is he, who weeps 
sitter tears by the grave of his friend, 
who causes the gates of death to open 
and release their prisoner. 
balance of his humiliation is readjusted 
by some surpassing vision of his glory. 
Over the cradle of his infant weakness 
are the illuminated heavens, and the won- 
derful star of Bethlehem. Angels minis- 
ter to him after the hunger of the tempta- 
At his baptism,—thoeugh purer 
than the water itself, and though his 
righteousness made that of his baptizer 
appear like a limpid lake that shows Hiack 
as ink beside the snow on its shore,—the 
exhibition of his voluntary abasement 
for our sakes drew from his Father that 
peculiar confession of his love, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
an ga and bound together by new 
»onds of endearment the persons of the 
glorious Trinity. And here, in the 
miracle of Cana, the peasant guest, called 
to the marriage feast, manifested himself 
us the Divine Creator. He who accepted 
human hospitality, and shared in the 
scanty supply of the feast, gave to 
his entertainers, both in quantity and 
quality, what their own poverty failed to 
provide, 

The glory of Jesus was not shown by 
the mere miracle; it is not the miraculous 
that is specially Divine. A miracle is in 
reality a limitation of God rather than a 
glorification of him, just as the Incarna- 
tion—the supreme miracle—was a humilia- 
tion of Jesus, a putting aside of his 
infinitude, in order that we might appre- 
hend him within the limits of our own 
nature and life. A miracle is a window 
that limits the view which it enables us 
to see—a toning down of the light into 
the shades of afternoon, which permits us 
to look upon the sun whose radiance 
would be intolerable to us at noon. It is 
not God doing more than in nature, but 
doing less. It is God emptying Himself— 
becoming for our sakes less Divine as it 
were—sharing the. limitation and imper- 
fection of our action—that we may truly 
see him. There is more true glory in the 
ordinary operations of nature, in the ever 
constant order of the world, than in any 
miraculous work. How much wonder 
and loveliness were overpassed in the 
miracle of Cana! The gradual unfolding 
of the tender greenness and gracefu 
shape of the foliage; the slow disclosure 
of the hidden sweetness and fragrance of 
leaf and blossom and fruit; the elabora- 
tion of the wine, first in the vessels of the 
yellow stem and branches, and through 
the intricate cells of the leaves, then 
through the odorous blossoms, and lastly 
in the transparent goblets of the golden 
or purple grapes; all this wonderful series 
of ever changing but ever lovely forms 
and colors, into which the dews and 
showers of heaven are metamorphosed in 
their passage into wine in the vineyard, 
was obliterated. And instead of the long 
feast of beauty for almost every sense, 
spread over a whole summer, there were 
only a few firkins of wine created at once, 
to gratify a single sense, during a few 
hours’, or a few days’, social enjoyment. 

But for what was thus lost there was 
ample compensation made. The Divine 
nature of Jesus reveals itself in the, so to 
speak, imperfection of the miracle. That 
which was constant ceases for a while, 
that its constancy may be realised; that 
which was all-pervading is partially with- 
drawn, in order that men may awake to 
the consciousness of its presence; a 
vacuum is made by the miracle, to show 
the presence of a ubiquitous element. 
Nature is set aside, that the supernatural 
may be seen. The beauty of the veil is 
drawn up out of sight, that the over- 


Ever the | 


| 





powering beauty of the object which it | 


concealed may be clearly shown. That 
which was obliterated, in what seemed a 
dead course of things in the vineyard, is 
found in a living Person. The attention 
usually given to the objects of nature, 
and to the ' 
providence, is concentrated upon Jesus. 

he True Vine, by whose living power 
the water is changed at oncg into wine, 
displays™a greater glory in the act than 
the natural vine in all its long course of 


| and 


ordinary ways of God's | 


development. The loss of the natural 
beatity in the miracle, a beauty which is 
relative, passing, and perishing, is truly a 
great gain when it reveals to us the higher 
moral beauty of the altogether lovely 
One, a beauty that is absolute, perfect, 
self-sustained; and a limited process of 
creation may well be obliterated without 
regret, when in its place we find him in 
whom creation and the Creator meet in 
reality. in whom God unites and recon- 


ciles all things that are in heaven and in |} 


earth. For the humiliation and limita- 
tion of the miracle, as part of the 
humiliation and limitation of the Incar- 
nation, God highly exalts Jesus, 


name, 


A RAMBLE IN SPAIN. 


[From the Rev. Dr. Martin R. Vincent’s In 
Shadow of the Pyrenees.] 

One July morning, we started for a walk 
to Igueldo, the little town bearing the 
name of the height which forms the left 
horn of the Concha. The whole range, 
which consists of three elevations, is com- 
monly known as Igueldo; but strictly the 
name belongs to only one of the three,— 
the headland which terminates the range 
on the seaward side, and which is lower 
than the others, being properly known as 
Chubillo. The tower on Chubillo, per- 
haps. the most prominent object in the 
scene, has apparetitly formed a part of a 
larger building now destroyed. It is a 
massive, cylindrical, stone strncture, to 
the best of my recollection about fifty or 
sixty feet in height, and mounted upon a 
square platform, to which one must scram- 
ble as best he can, at the risk of a bruised 
finger or a lamed foot from a loose stone. 
A good, and not difficult footpath, leads 
up from the beach to the foot of the tower 
in a leisurely walk of twenty minutes, 
which is more than repaid by the beautiful 
view from the summit. On the slope facing 
the sea, a little below the tower, stands a 
lighthouse of much greater size and power 
than the one on Santa Clara, the outer 
side of which island is visible from this 
point, presenting to the sea a smooth, per- 
pendicular wall like a series of great flag- 
stones set on end. 

Gur route to Igueldo, however, led us to 
the left of Chubillo, and struck at last into 
the new road now in process of construc- 
tion from San Sébastian to the hamlet of 
Igueldo, and beyond, to the bay of Gue- 
taria; often lying directly through masses 
of the yellow sandstone which furnishes 
such fine building- and mill-stone. Rising 
on the landward slopes of the mountain, 
the road worked upward and outward 
toward the sea, until, at the end of a hard 
climb, the freshening breeze was followed 
by the view of the ocean and the coast 
toward Vizcaya; and after scaling sundry 
stone walls, and traversing one or two 
fields, we fell into a little caravan of don- 
keys and women, the latter with baskets 
on their heads and displaying a variety of 
colors—pink, red, brown, blue—in their 
costume. A few miserable houses an- 
nounced the entrance to Igueldo. The 
people of whom we made inquiries were 
either indisposed to answer, or, what is 
more likely, understood nothing but 
Basque. 

The village stands on the brow of a 
height, looking westward down the splen- 
did coast to the mountains of Vizcaya. It 
was a miserable little place, though its 
street commissioners were evidently en- 
thusiasts, if not extravagant, since the 
sidewalks were of superior quality. The 
prominent object was a low, whitewashed 
church, with an entrance under a large 

ortico, the roof of which was supported 
on rude, half-hewn timbers, while the 
rough tiles which covered it, as well as 
the entire church goof, were loaded down 
with large stones, like the roofs of the 
Swiss chalets, for protection against the 
wind, The square church tower, of yellow 
sandstone, was evidently more recent than 
the rest of the building, and the church 
was lighted by small latticed windows 
over the portico. 

Close by, the road-making was in active 
progress; the oxen with their shaggy, 
lue woolen frentlets, heavily “dragging 
the solid-wheeled carts, and dumping 
loads of the yellow soil upon a huge em- 
bankment. Climbing over a stone wall, 


the 


) 
iaoule which covered the ground, we 
mounted the height overlooking the vil- 
lage, where we found one of the little 
stone forts so common everywhere through- 
out these mountains; a simple square 
enclosure, some thirty feet in height, 
pierced with loop-holes, and with a single 


ushing our way through the prickly | 
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gives Him a name which is above every | 
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door, sheathed with iron and battered 
with bullet-marks. Following the ridge 
back towards San Sébastian, we encoun- 
tered a large stone cross planted in the 
solid rock, from which a magnificent 
panorama unrolled itself at our feet. On 
our left, Biscay stretched away to the 
horizon; behind was the coast of Gui- 
puzcoa, the heights encircling Guetaria 
and beyond, the heavy, cloud-capped 
masses of Vizcaya, while on the right lay 
a heaving sea of green hills and a net- 
work of roads and valleys, rising gradually 
to the slopes of the lower Pyrenees. It 
would seem to have been general wash- 
ing-day throughout the province, since 
the landscape at every point, on the hill- 
sides and over the greenswards of the val- 
leys, was flecked with patches. of snowy 
linen. Descending through a tangle of 
bushes and prickly plants, and crossing a 
little valley, another summit lay before 
us, about equal in height with the one we 
had just left; and, mounting this, we 
found ourselves under the walls of a quite 
elaborate fort, surrounded with a deep 
and wide ditch, over which a wooden 
bridge led to the entrance. A swarthy 
soldier in rags opened the door. The 
interior gave unmistakable evidences of 
domestic life no less than of military oc- 
cupation, in a row of pvor dwellings and | 
a group of unkempt children. No muni- 
tions of war were visible, but the fort was 
furnished with ¢asemates and with facili- 
ties for mounting heavy guns. 

The view from this point was even finer 
than from the stone cross, Added to the 
ocean outlook on the left, and the undu- 
lating masses of green hill and pasture on 
the right, was the whole entourage of San 
Sébastian in front. Chubillo was at our 
feet; the eye ranged round the grand 
sweep of the Concha to the city, where 
the shar division between the old and 
the new towns, was marked by the dark 
masses of trees along the Alameda; 
beyond uprose the white breakers of the 
Zurriola, with the sea outside tinged for 
at least half a mile by the sand-laden 
waters of the Urumea ; still farther beyond 
lay the quiet bay of Pasages, and the 
church and houses of Lezo, and Ulia, and 
the whole long ridge of Jaizquibel with 
its crest of towers; the slopes of wood 
and pasture, dotted with white dwellings, 
rising back from the Urumea; the lofty, 
undulating summits bounding’ the hori- | 
zon; then, coming around again to the | 
right, the eye was caught by San Mirco’s | 
bastions frowning over the valley of 
Oyarsun, and by Santa Barbara, with its 
rocky palisade, looking protectingly 
down on Hernani. .. . 

Homeward, through Antigua, the set- 
ting sun throws Igueldo into sharp out- 
line, and, to a adel eye, the stone cross is | 
distinctly visible. The soldiers are slowly | 
defiling from the parade ground. The 
sound of the accordeon, from the midst of 
a crowd gathered in front of a little inn, 
indicates that the dance is in full career ; 
and behold, here is our long and solemn 
friend again, capering and snapping his 
fingers with his wonted gravity. Up, | 
under the circular rifle-tower, with its 
narrow loop-holes, and past the little 
church of Antigua, and along the terrace 
ov: rlooking the beach, where two priests 
a + walking in grave conference, and a 
1 rse is leading some pretty children to 

‘ep over the parapet. The voice of the 
sea welcomes us home, and we hurry 
down to the beach to throw ourselves into | 
the arms of the glorious surf, and to lie 
cradled on the sunset-tinted waves. 
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At 
the he- 
ginning 
of this year 
it wasannounc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
_or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them 
received, It is that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 


series 
may be 
intended 





week to ct pai contributions from 


writers of Europe and America. 


The Critical Notes on the 
D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Hebrew and 
and Chairman of the 


Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list cove rsonly 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted 
Theological Seminary An Introduction 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen's College 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers :—The 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ;—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of nog College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

y DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
U ye rsity of New York, and member of the New 


Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 


as a Type of Jesus. 


By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 


author of The Lifeand Words of Christ, and of Hours 


with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

ty DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Marendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The 
istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 


It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. 


other publications they may have. 


Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


the best 


Ol 7 Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
other ori- 
ental languages at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
American Company of Old 





| Idea among the 
By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton | 
to the 


Inhabitants of 


Min- 





Why not try it? 





[August 25, sais 3. 








By DR, |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelftz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Eneyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York:—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, 
of The Temple 


author 


Oxford, England, 
~The School 


and Its Ministry, etc. 
Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, ete.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
way Tabernacle, New 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church, New York :—The 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, 
School, Middletown, Conn. 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of 
Theological Seminary :— The 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers., 

3y Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 


pastor of the 
York ;— 


Broad- 
A Sorrowful Heart 


Avenue 
Child 


of Berkeley Divinity 
:—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 


Auburn 
Function of the 





By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament-Company of American Revisers:—Why 
a God Choose David ? 


y BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
oig ac hurch :—The Blank Between te Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. —From 1 to 4 


copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 


different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS..--— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the ve ry lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is /ess than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be acc -ompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Tvrachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—pbnouch copies of 
any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
of a school tg examine it, will be sent free. 


In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


Rt ret N D. WATTLES, Publisher, 736 eoccranntll Reredt, Dntindetente; Pa. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Ceneeys Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday Sehool 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : ’ 

THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION, 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT. OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 


BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE % 3 ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSEC 2 DN. 
PRAYE = 
FAITH. sey 2 
TRUST. “ted 
HEAVE ‘R FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE 
THE B) JUDES. 
THE C1% pn. 
Price of » $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 


each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut os Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Market value $1... 


August 20, 1883. 


The above prices are fnlly 25 per cent. lower than we have ever before named. 
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Pieces (about 20 Patterns) of our bests STANDARD VELVETS, much superior 


(about 25 Patterns) of Best 5-frame BODY BRUSSELS, suitable for 
OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 


25 Patterns) of our Standard TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
manufacture cheaper grades, but have not as yet placed them on our Retail floors, as 
we are offering our Standard Goods for about the same prices. 


ixtra Super, ALL-WOOL CARPETS. 
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Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, 


should use a binder. 


These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


Addr ess, 


Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund vo subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


We can 
, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 


The papers can be placed in the 
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RAYMOND’S| 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND AUTUMN TRIP OF 19 DAYS. 


A Party will leave Philadelphia, Tuesday, 
September 4, 

For the Lehigh Valley, Wyoming Valley, Watkins 
Glen, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Alexandria Bay and the 
Thousand Islands, thest. Lawrence River and Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec, the Falls of Montmorenci, Lake 
Memphremagog, a complete round of the White and 
Franconia Mountains, with visits to the Crawford, 
Fabyan, and Profile Houses, an excursion through the 
White Mountain Notch, anda night on the Summit of 
Mount Washington; Boston, New York, etc. 

Call or send for descriptive circular. 
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The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
The Sunday 


School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 


New Testament in this country, 


can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve. them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

CONTENTS. 


THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 


NEW REVISION. 
B. Riddle, D. D. 


EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
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$y Professor M. 


THE 
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By Professor Timothy 
ie at TO THE 

W REVISION. 

By Professor J. 
CATHOLIC 
VISION. 

By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 
REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D. 


Dwight, 
HEBREWS IN 


D. D, 
THE THE 
Henry Thayer, D. D. 
THE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
THE 
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